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J.  I 


COTTON  STANDAEDS. 


Committee  on  Agriculture, 

I  HOUSB  OF  RsnBSKNTATIVES, 

Monday,  February  5, 192S. 

The  eonimittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hmi.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen  (chairman), 
presiding. 

There  were  present :  Mr.  Haugen,  Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan,  ilr.  PnrnelU 
Mr.  Tincher,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Thompscm,  Mr.  Glague,  Mr.  Jaco- 
way,  Mr.  Aswell.  Mr.  Kincheloe,  and  Mr.  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Fulmer  on  H.  R.  6753. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONaSrE^  FROM  THE.  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

^Ir.  Fi  LMEU.  Mr.  Cbairniaii  to  expedite  matters  and  to  he  al)le  to  ^ive  Mr. 
Meadows  more  time  on  this  bill,  I  want  to  read  my  remarks  iu  connection  with 
the  bill. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have  been  asked  by  a  good  many  of  the 
Members  about  the  connection  of  my  bill  with  Senator  Dial's  bill.  I  wapt  to 
eay  that  this  bill  is  not  at  all  similar  to  Senator  DlaFs  bill,  and  deals  alto- 
gether with  a  differrat  subject  in  connection  with  cotton. 

The  (  HAiKMAN.  Yon  mijjht  state  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  It  is  simply  to 
license  iusi>ectors,  is  it  not  ?  , 

Ml'.  I'l  LMER.  No.  sir.  My  bill,  known  as  the  United  Statf^s  eotttm  standards 
hill,  now  hefore  you  for  consideration,  ])roposes  to  adopt  the  (iovernnienr 
standards  or  classifications  in  all  spot-cotton  transactions  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  We  Imve  already  adc^ted  Government  standards. 

Mr.  Fulmer.  That  is  what  I  want  to  ^ak  to  you  about. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  only  ^plies  to  future  delivery  and  does  not  apply 
to  S{>ot  cotton. 

Mr.  Fulmer.  That  is  rv^ht 

Several  years  ajro  the  Department  of  Ajjriculture  set  up  wliat  is  known  as 
official  standards  in  jjradinj?  cotton.  Practically  all  of  the  cotton  exi  hanuvs  ol" 
the  United  States,  especially  the  lar,j^er  ones,  have  adopted  the  ofticial  stand- 
ards, as  you  gentlemen  know,  and  on  account  of  this  you  would  suppose  that 
iu  all  spot-cotton  transactions  these  exchanges  would  use  the  official  standards. 
This  Is  not  true^  however,  but  to  the  contrary,  only  New  Orleans  and  New  York 
use  the  Qovenunent  grades  and  then  only  in  delivering  £;M>t  cotton  on  future 
contracts. 

Mr.  AswKLL.  Let  me  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Fulmer,  right  there.    Under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  department  established  under  the  present  cotton  futures  act — this 
r  is  section  1 — "  the  following  markets  have  heen  determined  after  investigation 

and  are  hereby  designated  to  be  bona  fide  spot  markets  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act:   Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Augusta,  Charleston,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Galveston, 
Houston,  Little  Rock,  Memphis,  Mobile,  Montgomery,  New  Orleans,  Norfolk, 
Paris,  Tex. ;  Savannah,  Ga." 
>  Mr.  PuBNKLL.  What  are  you  reading  from,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Aswjxx.  From  the  regulations  now  in  force  under  the  cotton  futures  act. 
This  is  in  force  now  and  there  are  spot  cotton  markets  in  these  vai-ious  towns. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  I  take 
it  that  had  better  be  read  now. 

Mr.  Fulmer.  If  you  will  just  wait  a  little  later  to  read  that  letter,  I  would  pre- 
fer it,  Ml*.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 
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Mr.  PcRNELL.  Is  it  your  contention,  Mr.  AsweU,  tiiat  in  the  U^t  of  thOBe  regn* 

lutious  this  bill  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  AswKi.K.  I  am  just  raising  that  (luestiun.    He  says  it  applies  to  future 
contracts,  and  here  are  the  spot  markets  already  established. 

Mr.  FuLMEK.  I  am  going  to  bring  out  all  those  points,  but  still  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  any  of  the  members  interrupt  me  during  my  reading  of  this  statement. 
I  want  to  saj,  in  connection  with  what  Doctor  Aswell  has!  mentioned, 
that  I  can  prove  by  his  folks  in  Lonhriana  and  in  every  other  soatfaem  State  o 
where  they  have  adopted  the  standards,  but  they  are  not  used  in  spot  transac- 
tions. Not  a  single  bale  sold  by  the  producers  in  the  cotton  States  is  sold  on 
Government  official  standards,  but  between  the  producer  and  thousands  of  buyers 
who  speculate  on  the  grades,  until  it  is  sold  to  the  mill  or  the  ultimate 
buyer :  they  buy  on  Liverpool  or  private  standards,  but  all  sales  to  mills  are  on  ^ 
official  standard,  and,  to  bear  me  out  on  that,  I  refer  you  to  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Miller,  of  Texas,  that  I  propose  to  have  printed  in  the  hearings,  as  well  as  various 
other  letters  that  I  shall  offer  for  record. 

Mr.  AswKLL.  You  are  just  simply  mistaken  about  that,  and  Mr.  Miller  is  mis- 
talcen  about  it,  if  he  says  that 

Mr.  FuLMER.  I  am  speaking  to  you  gentlemen  as  a  farmer  and  one  who  has 
bought  and  sold  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton.  I  am  now  in  the  business.  I 
not  only  produce  cotton  but  buy  from  the  producers,  and  I  sell  to  Barrett  &  Co., 
in  Augusta,  Ga.,  one  of  the  largest  cotton  factors  in  the  Avorld,  and  other  cotton 
factors,  as  well  as  through  cunimission  merchants,  and  they  absolutely  buy  on 
Liverpool  grades.  Now,  I  contend  that  the  passiige  of  my  bill  will  give  to  the 
pi'oducer,  as  well  as  the  buyer,  the  same  protection  as  those  who  deliver  spot 
cotton  on  future  contracts  and  to  mills.  I  want  to  see  a  uniform  standard  all 
over  the  country  which  will  eUmlnate  the  undergrading  of  cotton  by  those  who 
would  be  didionest  and  the  confusion  caused  by  Liverpool  and  private  standards. 

Mr.  PuBNELL.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Fi'LMEu.  Barrett  &  Co.,  they  are  large  cotton  factors.  I  have  here  a 
letter  which  I  want  to  place  in  the  record,  from  Marsliall  Field  *S:  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  who  own  about  25  cotton  mills  in  isorth  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  Aswell.  They  are  not  producers. 

Mr.  FuLMER.  No;  and  they  say,*"  We  buy  all  of  our  cotton  on  Government 
official  classifications." 
Mr.  JoNSs.  Does  your  bill  

Mr.  FxmicEB.  One  moment,  please,  Mr«  Jones.  I  have  here  letters, 
which  I  want  to  put  in  the  record,  from  agricultural  commissioners  and  the 
presidents  of  agricultural  colleges  who  are  engaged  in  extension  work  and 
demonstration  work,  and  who  have  demonstration  agents  all  over  the  States 
and  many  States  have  cotton  classiflei's.  and  yet  they  say  they  can  not  deliver  a 
bale  of  cotton  on  Government  classiflcation,  bought  from  the  producer,  until  it  is 
delivered  to  the  mills. 

Mr,  Jones.  Does  your  bill  change  the  number  of  grades? 

Mr.  FuLMER.  Jsot  at  all.  • 
Mr.  Jones.  It  leaves  the  preset  numbers  just  as  they  are? 
Mr.  FtTi^cEB.  Just  as  they  are,  yes. 

Mr.  AswEix.  Now,  Mr.  Fulmer,  you  say  they  are  not  using  Government 
standards,  although  that  is  a  recrulation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

If  they  are  not  using  them  how  will  your  bill  make  them  do  it? 

Mr.  FrL:MER.  It  gives  the  Agricultural  Department  the  power — — 

Mr.  Aswell.  It  has  the  power  now  to  enforce  the  regulations. 

air.  FuLMER.  Only  on  delivery  of  spot  cotton  on  future  contracts. 

I  will  read  yon  later  a  letter  from  Mr.  Steuart,  the  Census  Director, 
wherein  he  says  that  the  Congress  has  the  right  to  regulate  this  through 
intersrate  and  foreign  commerce,  but  now  they  can  not  do  it,  and  spot 
cotton  is  only  d^vered  in  New  Orleans  and  New  Tork  on  future  contracts 
but  in  no  other  tranasictions,  and  I  can  prove  to  any  gentlenuin  in  any  cotton  ' 
buying  town  in  the  South  that  not  a  single  bale  is  delivered  on  official  standards 
except  to  the  mills.  They  have  the  samples  sent  out  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment to  the  various  cotton  States  for  comparison  with  the  samples  offered 
by  the  producer.  The  farmer  will  come  up  with  a  sample  of  cotton  just  like 
this  findicatingl.  Here  is  a  sample  of  cotton,  by  the  w:iy,  sold  by  a  farmer  in 
Columbia.  S.  C.  He  had  with  him  the  official  grader,  and  the  grader  said,  ' 
"  'Sir.  Buyer,  this  bale  of  cotton  is  good  middling,"  and  it  is  good  middling. 
That  bale  of  cotton  was  bought  from  the  producer  as  strict  middling  cotton 
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and  the  difference  today  is  $1.75  a  bale.  Here  is  a  bale  of  cotton  [indicating] 
of  loww  grade  that  you  can  put  ri^t  side  by  side  with  the  official  grade  and 
it  will  grade  strict  good  ordinary— but  this  bale  was  bought  from  the  producer 
as  ordinary.  The  difference  between  these  two  grades  is  $2.50  per  bale. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  actual  grade  of  it? 

Mr.  FuLMER.  That  is  strict  good  ordinary  cotton. 

The  Chairman,  And  what  was  it  sold  for? 

Mr.  FuLMER.  Ordinary,  and  the  difference  to-day  is  $2.50  a  l)ale.  A  few 
years  ago  we  had  a  tremendous  ditference,  especially  with  the  lower  grades, 
and  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  when  that  cotton  is  delivered  to  the 
mill  by  the  last  buyer,  It  is  sold  to  the  miU  as  strict  good  ordinary  cotton 
and  on  the  length  and  strength  of  the  staple,  but  not  a  single  bale  is  bou^t 
from  the  producer  except  on  color  and  without  any  facial  standards. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  other  words,  they  hook  the  farmer  on  the  proposition? 

Mr.  FuLMEB.  Yes.  We  have  lots  of  buyers  who  buy  on  the  Liverpool  grades, 
who  are  honest.  In  the  meantime  we  have  thousands  of  men  speculating  on 
the  grades  only,  that  will  say  to  this  farmer,  *'That  is  strict  low  middling." 
The  farmer  does  not  know  anything  about  it  and  they  buy  the  cotton  at  perhaps 
one  or  two  or  three  different  grades  below  official  standards,  and  then  deliver 
to  the  mills  on  official  standards,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  the  grain 
proposition. 

The  Ohaieman.  Was  that  cotton  stored  in  a  Government  warehouse? 
Mr.  Fuijuis.  Not  necessarily  so. 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  In  this  particular  transaction? 

Mr.  FuLMER.  I  am  not  sure  about  this  partioilar  lot  but  the  same  thing 

applies  to  cotton  stored. 

The  Chaikman.  Just  a  minute.  That  is  a  fair  example  of  what  is  takinsr 
place  in  connection  with  this  warehouse  legislation,  the  question  involved 
here,  to  give  the  warehouseman  the  right  to  make  his  own  grades,  to  grade  it 
down  when  he  buys  it  from  the  planter  and  grade  it  up  when  he  sells  it 

Mr.  FuLMEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  sample  [hidicating]  of  "strict  good 
ordinary,"  and  they  make  more  money  out  of  low  grade  cotton  than  any  other 
cotton  that  is  produced.  They  buy  that  cotton  from  the  farmer  down  there 
as  "  ordinary  "  and  sometimes  as  what  they  call  "  dogtails,"  and  there  is  a 
difference  of  from  $2.50  to  $5  a  bale.  When  that  is  shipped  to  the  mills  they 
put  it  out  as  "  strict  good  ordinary."  It  is  put  in  the  warehouse  that  way, 
and  in  connection  with  the  warehousing  of  cotton  I  want  to  say  that  the 
banks  in  the  country,  and  especially  the  Federal  reserve  banks,  can  not  know 
exactly  how  to  lend^  money  on  that  because  it  is  not  officially  graded.  Many 
times  they  will  take  it  in  and  grade  it  "  good  middling  "  when  It  is  "  strict  low 
middling,"  and  thCT*y  want  to  rob  somebody  by  giving  more  money  than  they 
ought  to  have,  and  then,  again,  they  can  not  possible  get  the  amount  of  mon^ 
they  ought  to  have  because  it  is  not  officially  graded,  and  the  Federal  reserve 
bai^  does  not  know  what  kind  of  grade  it  is. 

I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  for  the  past  oO  years  the  producers 
of  cotton  have  been  robbed  out  of  millions  and  millions  of  doUars  by  the  under- 
grading  of  their  cotton.  Out  of  the  10,000,000  bales  of  cotton  produced  in  1921 
not  a  single  bale  of  this  cotton  has  been  sold  by  the  ^i^oducer  on  Grovemraent 
classification. 

The  adopti<m  of  the  Government  dassificatlon  in  grading  would  give  to  the 
buyer  and  seller  of  cotton  a  uniform  grade  all  over  the  United  States.  This 
would  eliminate  thousands  of  speculators  who  are  mopping  up  by  the  und^rgrad* 

ing  of  cotton  at  the  expense  of  the  producer. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  along  this  line  stated  that  you  can 
lake  a  farmer  driving  up  in  any  cotton  town  in  South  Carolina  or  in  nny  of  the 
Southern  States— and  it  is  a  fact  because  I  have  bought  thousands  of  bales 
from  them  mvself — they  will  walk  up  and  give  you  a  sample.  One  buyer  will 
say,  **  I  will  give  you  15  cents.  That  is  middling  cotton."  Another  buyer  will 
go  down  the  line  and  call  it  strict  low  middling  and  strict  good  ordinary.  The 
farm^  does  not  know  anything  about  it.  If  he  sells  to  the  first  man  or  to  any 
man  he  meets,  perhaps  they  rob  him  of  one  or  two  grades  in  his  cotton,  and  then 
that  cotton  is  shipped  out  on  actual  grade. 

Mr,  TiNCHEB.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  cotton  and  I  am  asking  this 
through  curiosity  more  than  anything  else.  Is  it  a  physical  and  scientific 
proi>osition  that  the  cotton  can  be  graded  accurately? 

Mr.  FuLMER.  Absolutely.  We  have  in  South  Carolina  to-day,  Mr.  Tincher, 
graders  sent  out  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  they  stand  there — ill  fact. 
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just  the  other  day  I  sold  225  bales  of  cotton,  and  I  had  to  stop  the  delivery  of  that 
cotton  on  account  of  the  way  they  graded  it.  I  called  in  two  of  the  classifiers 
working  under  the  Government,  and  we  could  only  deliv(?r  that  cotton  then  on 
Liverpool  grades,  and  I  can  get  affidavits  from  tliose  graders  to-day  that  the 
undergrading  of  that  lot  of  cotton,  according  to  the  official  grades,  would  amount 
to  not  lesB  than  $500. 

Mr.  TiNCHKR.  The  point  I  am  mafcing  is  that  it  Is  not  a  matter  necessarily 
of  somebody  giving  an  honest  opinion,  but  is  a  matter  of  exact  science. 

Mr.  FuLMER.  Yes ;  but  my  bill  gives  the  right  to  the  buyer  or  the  seller  to 
appeal  to  the  Government,  and  they  have  expert  classifiers  and  that  is  what 
we  want.  The  farmer  an<l  the  small-town  buyer  has  not  any  appeal.  I  ship 
cotton  to  Augusta  and  they  send  me  unsatisfactory  returns  as  to  grades,  and  I 
say  to  them,  '*  I  w;int  you  to  stop  the  selling  of  that  cotton/'  and,  then,  I  go  ^ 
over  there  and  go  through  the  cotton  and  they  refer  me  to  the  exchange,  but 
they  compose  the  exchange  and  I  might  just  as  well  have  taken  the  grading 
to  start  with,  because  they  settle  it  right  there,  but  under  my  bill  I  can  call 
on  tlie  Government  to  go  through  these  grades  and  give  me  exactly  what 
belongs  to  me.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  exporters  who  now  have  to  settle 
their  claims  in  Liverpool. 

]\Ir.  Jacoway.  Do  you  mean  that  in  the  case  of  every  bale  of  cotton  you  can 
call  on  the  Government  to  go  into  the  grades  V 

Mr.  FuLMER.  Yes;  every  lot  of  cotton. 

]Mr.  AswELL.  Take  the  example  yon  have  just  given.  How  wonld  he  jxet 
Government  action  in  that  case?  Would  he  get  Government  action  on  just 
1  bale? 

Mr.  FxjiMm.  Yes ;  under  State  supervision.  The  farmer  brings  it  into  town 
and  practically  every  town  in  the  conntry  have  their  classifiers, 
ifr.  AswEXL.  Government  classifiers? 
All'.  FrLMER.  Yes;  under  State  regulations* 
Air.  Jacoway.  No :  they  don't. 

Air.  FuLMER.  In  my  State  they  do,  and  they  would  in  yours,  but  what  is  the 
use? 

Air.  Jacoway.  Not  in  my  State.   Generally,  the  man  who  buys  the  cotton  in 
my  State  is  a  lepresentative  of  some  mill  or  some  broker  in  cotton. 
Mr.  FifXHEK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  he  has  not  the  hall-marks  of  the  State  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment- 
Mr.  FrLMER.  Who  represents  the  fanner  in  that  deal? 
Jlr.  Jacoway.  He  has  no  representative  in  that  deal. 

]\Ir.  FuLMEK.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  am  niakinjj,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
yon  that  I  will  show  you  by  the  fi^j:nres  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that 
in  1919  the  difference  in  the  price  paid  by  the  mills  and  the  price  received  by 
the  farmers  in  the  cotton  States  amounted  to  $220,600,000. 

Mr.  AswELL.  I  said  that  in  my  i^>eech. 

Mr.  FrxKEB.  Yes.  Now,  how  do  you  account  for  the  difference  between  those 
amounts,  which  would  be  $20  a  bale? 
Mr.  AswiXfU  I  would  have  schools  teacli  the  farmer  how  to  grade  his  cotton 

himself. 

Mr.  Fi'T.MER.  Mr.  rimirnuin,  they  have  ri.uht  now  all  of  that  work  in  the 
at^ricultui'al  cullt*ues  in  the  Soutli,  and  T  have  letters  from  the  presidents  of 
those  colle.ires  saying  that  we  n!i^;ht  just  as  well  stop  it,  because  they  send 
out  their  graders  and  they  are  just  like  a  knot  on  a  iog.  They  have  the 
samples  from  the  d^artment  and  they  put  them  side  by  side  with  the  sample  ' 
from  the  producer's  cotton  and  they  show  it  to  the  buyer,  but  the  buyer  says, 
"No,  I  can  iu»t  deliver  it  on  that*'  classification,  but  when  It  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  larsrer  buyer  or  some  of  these  other  men  sellin.£r  to  the  nulls  then 
they  staple  every  hale  nnd  sell  <»n  ofhcial  irra<les  and  the  mills  accept  it,  as 
shown  by  letter  of  MurslmU  Field  &  Co.  that  I  shall  ixave  printed  in  the  ' 
hearinjjs. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  I  am  tryinjj:  to  ^^et  at  is  where  does  the  individual 
farmer  that  brought  in  that  bale  of  cotton  come  in? 

Mr.  FuLMss.  He  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  classifier  who  is  there  by  the 
authority  of  the  Stat^. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  T'nder  your  bill  do  you  put  a  classifier  in  each  town? 

Mr.  FrLMER.  We  do  not  have  to  worry  about  that.  I  am  not  asking  this 
OBdof  my  ball  now  before  you.  The  Federal  iSm&mamt  i»^mt  mfxm  1^  do 
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that,  but  the  States  are  doinjr  it  now,  but  the>^  are  not  doing  it  in  some  of 
them  because  it  is  useless  to  imt  them  there  because  they  can  not  deal  on 
official  grades. 

Mr.  AswEu^  If  your  bill  passes,  is  it  your  idea  to  put  a  Federal  dasslfler 
In  every  mtall  cotton  town? 
Mr*  Fui:.MBK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  .\swKLL.  Then  suppose  this  farmer  goes  to  a  town  where  there  is  nut 

a  Federal  classifier? 

Mr.  FuLMEK.  Mr.  Meadows  will  explain  that  to  you  fully. 

Mr.  TixcHKH.  We  df»  not  li:ivp  :i  Ftvleral  wheat  classilier  in  every  town  but 
they  can  not  rob  you  on  ui'adcs  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Fi'LAiKK.  You  are  ri^ht,  and  if  my  bill  passes  it  will  work  equally  as  well 
on  cotton. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  bill  provides  for  an  appeal  in  case  they  are  not 
satifirfied? 

Mr.  FuucKB.  Abs(  lutoly. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  case  Ih^  have  the  right  of  an  anneal  to  the  Secr^nry 

of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  FuLMER.  Yes.  They  have  the  expert  graders  in  the  larger  centers  like 
Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  places  of  that  kind,  where  they  can  get 
expert  service.  The  average  cotton  buyer;  that  is,  the  merchant,  wants  to  do 
the  right  thing  with  the  producer,  and  I  can  produce  thousands  of  letters  from 
cott^m  mm^hants  who  want  to  give  to  the  producer  every  crat  that  belongs  to 
him  so  as  to  h^p  him  have  more  money  to  epmA  and  pay  his  oblations,  but 
th^  have  got  to  buy  that  cotton  from  the  producer  so  as  to  be  able  to  deliver 
to  the  other  fellow.  I  have  bought  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  and  I  knew 
at  the  time  that  the  producer  was  being  robbed  but  I  had  to  buy  so  as  to  deliver 
to  the  other  fellow  higher  up. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Mr.  Fulmer.  ever  since  I  have  been  on  this  committee  I  have 
tried  to  get  some  bill  passed  or  some  regulation  established  on  the  part  of  tlie 
department  that  would  give  to  the  man  who  actually  produced  a  bale  of  cotton 
what  that  cott<Hi  is  worth;  that  is,  to  put  ino  operation  some  law  or  some 
machinery  that  will  take  the  farmw  who  mtoed  ttiat  cottcm  what  lt»  staple 
is  and  what  it  is  worth,  and  I  will  say  to  you  now  tiiftt  if  your  bill  will  bring 
about  that  result,  I  aih  heartily  in  &vor  of  it. 

Mr.  FuLMER.  Yes,  sir.    My  bill  

Mr.  Jacoway.  Just  a  miiiute.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  connuittee  what  would 
happen  in  a  case  of  this  kind:  If  I  bring  that  bale  of  cotton  in  and  you  buy  it 
from  me  at  15  cents,  where  am  I  going  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  classification. 
In  other  words,  how  am  I  going  to  get  a  better  price  for  it? 

Mr.  Fitumceb.  As  a  produce*? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Yes;  as  a  famiw  and  as  the  man  who  has  produced  it 
Mr.  Ft7i.MSB.  I  can  sbow  you  tbat  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  jAcowAT.  If  you  can  show  me  tbat  and  your  bill  wUl  aceomj^Mi  that 

purpose,  I  am  for  it. 
Mr.  Fri  MEH.  My  bill  will  do  that  and  I  will  show  you  why. 

Mr.  AswELL.  Show  us  now. 

Mr.  Fulmer.  South  Carolina  to-day  has  already  put  into  the  State  of  Soxith 
Carolina  her  graders,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  government  through 
its  agricultural  departmwit,  and  also  fr<»n  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  they 
have  th^r  sworn  cotton  welders  put  there  by  the  people  to  w^igti  that  cotton 

and  see  that  the  producers  get  the  ri^t  weight  and  grade. 

These  graders  are  in  practically  every  little  town  or  at  the  county  sent  and 
the  fanner  with  his  1  bale  or  his  50  bales  of  cotton  can  jzo  there  and  have 
his  cotton  jrraded  by  the  man  at  the  courthouse.  Then  he  jroos  to  his  own 
town  and  when  the  buyer  says  that  this  is  strict  low  niiddlinir  and  nor  nnddling 
cotton,  he  refuses  to  sell.  The  States  that  have  not  any  i^raders  to-day  will 
put  them  in.  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  a  number  ot  the  States,  have  al- 
ready passed  State  laws  to  regulate  the  grading  of  cotton  according  to  the 
(^dal  standards,  and  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  what  remedy  will  they 

Mr.  AswEix.  If  the  States  are  doing  that^  why  ahould  the  Federal  €k>vern- 

ment  take  any  part  in  it? 

Mr.  FrLMEn.  The  States  can  not  rejrulate  it  in  interstate  conmierce.  Tliey 
can  only  re^julate  it  within  the  State  and  they  can  not  enforce  it  within  the 
States  because  lots  of  cotton  is  shipxjed  to  other  States. 
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Mr.  Jacoway.  Right  on  that  proposition — they  can  regulate  it  as  interstate 
commerce  because  this  j?ommittee— 

Mr.  FrLMER.  The  Department  says  not  and  Mr.  Meadows,  who  represents  the 
Department,  will  tell  you  so. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  know  Mr.  Meadows  and  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  but  as  to  a  detinition  of  what  shall  constitute  interstate  commerce,  this 
committee  drew  a  definition  of  interstate  commerce  in  the  paek^s  bill  and  the 
SuiM^me  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  it  was  a  good  definition ;  and 
that  was,  if  this  stuff  was  intended  to  go  into  interstate  commerce  tiien  in 
truth  and  in  fact  it  was  interstate  commerce.  Is  not  that  true,  Mr,  Meadows? 

Mr.  Meadows.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  wouhl  not  have  any  trouble  alontr  that  line. 

Mr.  Meadows.  We  have  no  constitutional  trouble,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  In  grading  cotton — 

Mr.  FuLMER.  I  want  to  ask  this,  Mr.  ileadows.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
producer  is  not  delivering  cotton  on  official  grades,  as  you  understand  it? 

Mr.  Meaidows.  He  can  not  get  the  final  decision  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  grade  except  in  exceptional  casies  where  it  is  delivered  in  set- 
Uement  of  future  contracts,  or  i)erchance  there  is  the  same  demonstration  agent 
who  is  demonstrating  the  usefulness  of  cotton  standards  in  a  community,  aJttd  iu 
that  way  he  niiglit  get  our  services;  otherwise  he  can  not. 

:\Ir.  .Iacoway.  Suppose  this  man  employed  by  the  State  of  Alabama  or  the 
State  of  South  ('aroliiia  grades  this  cotton  and  says  it  is  a  certain  grade, 
then  tlie  spinner  up  in  Massachusetts  says:  '*No;  it  is  not  that  grade;  it  is 
another  grade  entirely,  and  I  refuse  to  take  that  grade,"  are  you  not  then 
right  where  you  commenced. 

Mr.  Meadows*  Under  this  bUl,  if  it  were  enacted  into  law,  it  would  come  be- 
fore the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  he  would  have  men  appointed  who  would 
make  the  determination  as  to  the  true  grade  and  staple  of  the  cotton  and  his 
determination  would  be  final  and  binding  on  all  officers  of  tbe  United  States  and 

in  all  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  T  am  getting  right  hack  to  the  (piestion  that  Doctor  Aswell 
asked,  where  is  the  man  who  produced  tliat  bale  of  cottcm  coming  in? 

Mr.  Meadows.  He  will  come  in  all  right  and  can  get  his  own  under  this  bill, 
in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  FuLMEii.  Absolutely,  yes. 

Mr.  AswBxi..  Show  us  Just  how  he  comes  in. 

Mn  Jacoway.  If  he  gets  15  cents  for  his  cotton  

Mr.  MfiADOWS.  You  are  pulling  me  into  the  hearing  ahead  of  my  time,  but  yon 
are  supreme  and  of  course  I  will  do  as  you  say. 
Mr.  Jacoway.  T  want  to  have  it  explained. 

Mr.  Mkadoavs.  If  the  producer  of  cotton  has  a  lot  of  cotton  he  sold  to  a 
buyer  and  if  the  producer  and  the  Imyer  disagree  as  to  the  grade  on  final 
delivery,  and  if  that  cotton  has  moved  in  interstate  or  foreign  couunerce,  either 
party  to  the  transaction  would  have  the  right  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Secre- 
tary' of  Agriculture,  and  the  determination  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  final  so  far  as  the  courts  of  the  United  Stat^  are  concerned. 

Mr.  AswEix.  Right  there,  the  producer  has  already  sold  It  tn  his  local  town. 

Mr.  M^sADOWS.  He  would  have  to  sell-  

Mr.  Aswrax.  Let  us  get  at  the  practice.  I  know  wliat  the  practice  is.  The 
average  producer  sells  to  his  local  merchant  and  when  that  local  merchant  sells 
It  to  the  spinner,  then  your  contest  arises. 

Mr.  Meadows.  Tt  could  arise  between  the  producer  and  the  local  merchant 
if  it  has  moved  in  interstate  conmierce.  otherwise  not.  That  would  affect  a 
lai-ge  percentage  of  the  business  of  the  United  States  but  it  would  not  affect 

all  of  it.  .  .       ^  ^,    ^  J  i 

Mr.  AswELi^  Let  me  ask  you  one  more  question.  In  arriving  at  the  judgment 

that  that  sample  is  good  middling  cotton,  did  you  take  Into  consideration 
length  of  the  staple? 
Mr.  ]Meadows-  No,  sir. 

IMr.  Ft  lmer.  The  producer  does  not  get  anything  on  the  length  of  the  staple, 
but  he  should  and  will  luider  my  bill. 

INIr.  Mkadows.  Actually,  in  grading  cotton  the  length  of  the  staple  is  not 
considered  a  part  of  the  grade. 

INIr.  FuLMER.  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  section  10  of  my  bill,  where  It 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby  it  will  be  stapled 
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graded  and  tagged  and  that  ends  it.  I  imderstand  now  that  a  bale  of  cotton 
is  sampled  about  23  times  between  the  producer  and  delivery  at  Liverpool, 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  My  object  in  asking  my  question  a  while  ago  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  grading  of  cotton  was  an  exact  science  was  to  find  out  whether  the 
producer  would  get  the  benefit  of  it.  Are  the  cases  of  the  grading  of  wheat 
and  the  grading  of  cotton  analogous?  You  might  be  ever  so  hcmest  a  wlieftt 
buyer,  but  hi  the  old  days  you  had  always  to  be  afraid  of  what  the  fellow 
^ou  were  going  to  sell  to  did  to  you,  and  we  did  as  you  say  you  have  been 
doing  over  your  own  profce6t~we  took  it  ^  of  the  facodme^  and  took  no  dbaaces. 

Mr.  FuLMEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Now.  if  you  are  purchasing  cotton  and  you  know  they  will  try 
to  rob  you  on  the  grades  higher  up  when  you  sell  it,  you  are  going  to  allow 
for  that,  but  if  you  are  an  experienced  cotton  man  and  know  the  grades 
then  you  can  give  the  producer  the  benefit  of  it,  and  in  that  way  the  entire 
benefit  does  reflect  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  FxTUDBB.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Just  as  in  the  grading  of  wheat 

Mr.  FuiiMEB.  Yes ;  and  in  that  connection  we  want  to  pass  this  bill  to  eliminate 
those  who  are  not  honest  in  the  giadhag.  The  tumest  man  is  going  to  do  the  best 

he  can  on  the  Liverpool  grade. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  do  not  believe  you  will  ever  go  to  the  extent  by  a  grading 
act  of  protecting  tlie  producer  from  the  dishonest  purchaser.  That  is  a  proposi- 
tion the  trade  has  to  take  care  of  itself,  but  if  an  elevator  man  is  off-grading 
wheat  on  the  farmer  to-day  it  is  impractical  for  the  farmer  to  appeal  and  for 
him  to  get  the  proper  grade,  but  it  is  impractical  for  any  man  to  buy  wheat 
to-day  who  tries  those  tactics,  and  for  that  reason  the  former  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  standard  ^des  on  wheat  that  he  used  not  to  get  Like  yourself,  I  was 
«Mnewhat  in  the  business  and  we  used  to  be  scared  to  death  every  time  we 
unloaded  a  load  of  wheat,  because  we  were  afraid  we  would  he  robbed  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  and  as  a  consequence  every  wheat  man  in  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  who  Ue  was,  took  a  little  more  margin  off  of  the  pro- 
ducer than  he  does  now. 

Mr,  Aswell.  May  I  show  you  the  difference  between  cotton  and  that  situation? 

Mr.  FuLMER.  In  that  connection,  I  just  want  to  add  that  this  bill  perhaps  would 
not  remedy  the  situation  to  the  extent  tibat  we  would  like  to  see  it  remedied,  but 
it  will  go  a  long  way,  and  we  have  the  agricultural  interests,  die  Amwican  Cotton 
Association,  1^  Srath  Carolina  Cotton  Grow««*  Association,  the  presidents  of 
the  colleges,  and  the  agricultural  commissioners  of  the  States  in  favor  of  this 
legislation.    They  want  this  legislation;  then  why  should  we  object  to  it? 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  cotton  and  the  wheat  proposi- 
tion. IVtr.  Aswell  V 

Mr.  Aswell.  If  you  can  show  me  that  this  bill  helps  the  producer,  I  am  for  it, 
but  there  are  some  questions  that  naturally  arise,  and  this  is  one  of  the  leading 
ones :  This  cotton  is  ^aded  according  to  color,  with  reference  to  stains,  and 
trash,  etc.,  and  not  according  to  the  staple.  Now,  the  facts  are  that  France  has 
her  own  system  of  grading  and  recc^izes  none  of  the  American  standards,  and 
France  hnyu  the  longest  staide  cotton  to  be  found  in  Am^ric^  because  of  its  silk 
connection. 

Germany  buys  the  sorriest,  poorest  grades,  according  t<^  tlieir  actual  business 
requirements.  Now,  you  take  cotton,  Mr.  Tincher,  that  is  not  affected  by  the  boll 
weevil,  and  the  staple  would  perhaps  be  one  and  one-sixteenth  inches  long,  but  as 
soon  as  the  boll  weevil  attacks  it  it  wastes  the  sap  and  the  bolls  that  mature,  of 
course,  are  lower  down  on  the  stalk,  and  as  these  later  bolls  come  on  and 
oa  and  on  the  boll  weevil  punctures  them  and  they  lose  th^r  sap,  and  the 
stajk  thereby  becomes  wealc,  and  the  result  is  that  the  bolls  that  do  mature  do  not 
jMitnre  normally,  and  the  rrault  is  that  some  of  that  good  middling  cotton  in  the 
boll-weevil  area  will  have  a  staple  seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  Now,  if  you  grade 
it  all  good  middling,  and  France  buys  the  long  staple  preferably,  and  it  is  all 
good  middling,  will  she  not  pay  the  price  of  seven-eighths  instead  of  one  and  one- 
sixteenth? 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  was  my  whole  object  in  asking  whether  it  was  possible  to 
grade  it  accurately. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Then  it  is  not  strictly  a  matter  of  science? 

Mr.  AswKEX.  You  (mn  not  teU  a  thing  about  the  staple  of  cotton  until  you 
Icnow  how  much  the  etsllt  has  \iem  interrupted  and  sapped  and  weakened. 
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Mr,  FvLMSB.  la  that  «Mmection,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Doctor,  that  as  far  as 
grading  cotton  is  eomerned.  jrrading  cotton  as  to  color  and  a»  to  the  length 
of  the  staple  are  absolutely  two  different  i>ropositions. 

Mr.  AswKLL.  rUit  they  must  he  considered  together. 

:\lr.  Fi'LMKu.  The  farmer  does  not  get  any  advantage  in  the  staple  of  the 
cotton  and  grading  accordnig  to  color  and  according  to  length  of  the  staple  are 
two  i)ropositii>ns.  Wlien  they  deliver  to  the  mills  or  when  they  are  ready  to 
ship  to  >  ranee  they  not  only  grade  as  to  color  but  as  to  lei^th  of  the  staple. 

Mr.  AswELU  Where  does  the  jffodocer  come  in  on  that? 

Mr.  FuJLMEB.  He  does  not  get  in  at  all  and  we  want  the  passage  of  this  bill 
80  the  graders  in  the  States  can  look  after  that. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  object  of  your  hill  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  producer 
to  have  a  market  for  just  what  he  has? 

Mr.  PULMKR.  Ahsolutely.  and  nuihing  t^se.  What  we  want  is  to  put  hiui  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  mill  or  anyhody  else. 

Mr.  Asv.  Kix.  Then  you  ought  to  provide  iii  the  bill  that  this  cotton  is  good 
middling  seven-eighths,  niue-teuths,  or  one  and  a  fourth  staple.  That  oi^nt 
to  he  stamped  on  the  cotton  if  you  want  to  take  care  of  the  producer. 

Mr.  Fvhum.  As  I  said  a  few  mom^ts  ago,  Doctor  Aswell  in  a  speecli  on  the 

floor  of  the  House  said :  ^     ^ .  ^  ^ 

"North  Carolina  produces  and  the  nulls  of  North  C^aroluui  c(»nsume  about 
SOOOiX)  hales  of  cotton  and  the  producers  of  this  8(H),IK)0  hales  received 
^7,228.04X)  less  than  the  amount  paid  for  tlie  same  number  of  bales  by  the  unlls 
uf  North  Carolina." 

Mr.  AswKLL.  That  is  true.  i  ^ 

Mr  l^T  LMER.  I  iiiiree  with  Senator  Smith,  Doctor  Aswell,  and  thousanUs  ana 
Thousands  ijf  povertv-strickeu  cotton  farm^  who  help  clothe  the  wwld.  that 
they  are  ^titled  to  tWs  legislation  so  as  to  receive  just  ttiat  degree  of  pro- 
tection as  other  classes  of  businesses  and  professions.  .  .  , 

Mr.  Aswell  gets  his  fi^ires  from  the  records  of  the  Diriment  of  Agriculture, 
Department  Circular  56,  dated  Aujjust,  1919. 

These  records  also  show  that  the  nvera^^e  price  <»f  cotton  nx-eivt^d  hy  the 
individual  ju-oducer  ii»  the  United  St;»tes  in  V.)V,)  was  alxait  4  cents  a  pound, 
or  ^"H)  a  hale  less  than  the  (■ott<.n  mills  jiaid  for  Ihe  same  ^rade  and  staple. 
This"  means  that  the  mills  j.aM  .rJL'O,r»<H),00(J  more  for  the  cotton  than  the 
farmers  rec(\ved  for  it.  On  this  hasls  the  farniCTS  of  my  Stat»— South  Caro- 
lina—sold their  crop  of  1,4«2,277  bales  for  $39,245,540  less  than  the  milte  paid 

for  it. 

Mr.  Steuart,  Director  of  the  Census  

Mr  AsWKLL  (Interposinjx).  May  I  interrupt  you  right  there,  inasnmch  as  yoii 
quote  from  niy  speech.  I  was  makin.s:  an  appeal  to  transmit  informanon  to 
thi^  cotton  i)ro(lncpr  as  to  the  'jrade  of  his  (»\vn  ]>roduct  so  that  he  wouhl  learn 
wiint      liad  in  Irs  hands  when  he  went  Vo  sell  it/ 

Mr  Kri  mvk.  Mr.  AsweH,  thev  hav(>  thi<  informatum  now,  hut  they  are  unable 
to  force  Die  huyer  m  reco^tn  ze  olticial  standards,  but  under  ray  bill  they  could 
appeal  to  the  Agricultural  Deiuirtment.  - 

ill.  AswEix.  Oh,  no;  tliey  tlo  not  know  anything  aliout  grades.  The  average 
farmer  does  not  know  whether  that  is  good  middling  or  n(»t. 

Mr  Fur-MER.  They  have  the  classitiers  l)ut  they  can  not  deliver  the  -oods, 
and  it  is  useless  unless  they  can,  and  that  is  why  we  ask  the  passage  of  this 

bill.  .  . 

Mr  Stenart.  l>ire<*t<>r  of  tlie  ('ensus.  re<-(nnmends  (iovcM'imient  supervis.on  to 

sociiro  uniform  cotton  classihcation.  Ou  Decemher  12  last,  in  j,aviug  out  a 
statement,  he  said: 

"There  is  ( onsiderahle  demand  for  statistical  information  as  to  the  quan- 
tities of  the  several  grades  of  cotton  hrfd  in  stock  In  tiie  United  States. 
Obviously,  under  preset  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  reliable  infor- 
mation of  this  character,  since  much  of  the  cotton  is  not  accurately  t.ra{led 
until  it  reaches  the  more  important  cotton  markets  or  concentration  pouits. 
Since  practically  all  of  the  cotton  profhiced  in  the  United  States  enters  either 
into  interstate  or  forei^ni  commerce,  it  is  within  the  power  (»i  Conuress  to 
emict  leiiislation  requiring  such  cotton  to  he  grade<l  ami  stapled  under  (iov- 
ernment  regulations." 

Mr.  TiN(  HKR.  Do  you  not  think,  Doctor  Aswell,  you  will  eventually  want  a 

cotton  grading  law.  .       .        .  i.*, 

Mr.  AswEix.  CJertainly  I  do,  but  I  wajit  a  law  that  gives  the  fanner  the 
advantage  of  knowing  what  he  is  to  get  wh€»i  he  sells  it. 
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Mr  FULMER.  This  bill  is  suhject  to  amendment,  you  kncnv.  Mr.  Asxyell. 

Mr,  ASWELI-.  Let  me  explain  that.  1  saKv  yesterday  a  man  chockniu^  n^ 
hifl  sales  of  tobacco  in  Kentucky  from  two  farms.  He  had  srld  it  from  the 
warSo^«e  and  he  showed  me  that  in  makin^^  that  estimate  of  the  i»oney  t^^^^ 
was  due  him,  he  calculated  32  grades  of  tobacco  grown  on  lus  two  farms. 
Whv"^  To  illustrate,  this  [indicating]  is  good  middling  and  there  ought  to 
be  a  description  of  the  staple  so  that  when  he  goes  to  sell  it  he  knows  all  about 
it  and  so  that  he  w  ould  get  the  aflvantage  that  the  spinner  gets. 

Mr.  FULMKB.  How  are  you  going  to  do  that  when  here  are  a  dozen  l>;yes  of 
Itood  middling  cotton  so  far  as  color  is  concerned,  hut  it  will  he  one-half  inch 
mSiighths,  ^ven-«ghths  and  1  Inch.   That  is  determined  by  tXie  grader  and 

**^Mr'AswETL.  That  is  the  i^oint  exactly.    When  the  spinner  buy  it,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  expect  him  to  pay  the  lowest  instead  of  the  highest? 
Mr.  Ft'LMER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Aswell.  That  is  where  the  trouble  Is.        .  ,      ,     ^  ..^  ^ 

Mr  FuLMER.  But  the  spinner  gets  those  dozen  bales  of  cotton  on  that  grade. 

Mr  AswKtL.  And  your  bill  does  not  straighten  up  that  staple  business? 

Mr!  FuLiaaL  No;  but  If  we  can  protect  the  grades  hy  the  passa-e  of  this 
bllL  the  classifiers  will  do  that.  The  merchant  who  buys  the  cotton  irrades  it 
afterwards  and  if  we  have  the  classifiers  down  in  South  Carolina  they  will 
do  that  for  the  farmer,  and  there  could  not  he  any  kick  about  it. 

Mr  J\cowAY.  Is  it  vour  object  to  get  what  we  nnght  call  a  national  cias^- 
ficaticn  of  cotton  grown  m  the  South  so  it  will  go  with  the  miUman  and  every- 

"^^Mr.^FuLMER.  The  Government  wUl  have  «cpert  graders  in  the  larger  cotton 
centers 

Mr  Jacowat.  mU  that  reach  all  of  the  812  cotton-growing  counties? 
Mr!  FVTMKB.  They  wIU  apply  to  them  on  any  lot  of  cotton  tliey  want  To. 
and  the  buyers  wiU  buy  on  grades  to  conform  with  the  grades  of  the  Goveru- 

™Mr  .T\cowAY  Take  that  sample  of  cotton  which  you  have  in  front  of  you 
there  and  suppose  Mr.  Kinclieloe  brings  that  bale  of  cotton  into  town  and 
is  a  farmer,  and  you  say,  "  Mr.  Kincheloe,  I  will  give  you  15  cent*  a  pound  for 
it "  Suppose  in  truth  the  cotton  is  worth  17  cents,  but  you  say,  I  will  buy 
your  bale  of  cotton  and  will  give  you  15  cents  and  here  is  your  money.  Mr 
mncheloe  takes  his  money  and  drives  back  to  his  farm.  Suppose  it  sliould 
develop  that  that  cotton  was  worth  17  cents,  yet  that  transaction  has  been 
dosed  between  vou  and  Mr.  Kincheloe,  and  where  has  Mr.  Kincheloe  any 
comeback  to  get"  the  2  cents  a  pound  more  for  his  cotton  than  you  actually 

paid  him? 

Mr  Aswell.  That  is  the  point  exactly. 

Mr  Ft'lmkk.  You  will  find  that  covered  in  a  section  of  my  bill  where  they 

thing  that  he  can  come  back  on  to  you  for,  or  how  do  you  do  that?  What  is 

***M?*F^MS'*^e'cotton  grader  is  standing  between  the  cotton  buyer  and 
Mr  Kincheloe  there,  to  see  that  that  will  not  happen,  but  it  is  useless  to  put 
that  cotton  grader  there  now  because  if  he  were  to  say  that  that  cotton  was 
wSrth  17  cents  it  would  not  amount  to  anything.  He  would  have  app^ 
Z  thl  Government  that  should  protect  him  and  see  to  It  ^the  te  ««{ 

Mr  .Tacoway.  There  are  812  cotton  growing  counties  in  toe  South.  Now,  how 
•ire  vou  Sing  to  have  an  agency  in  ea<A  State  and  ha  each  county.  There  are 
io^i^  &  ineach  coiS  that  buy  cotton.  Are  you  going  to  have  some- 
hod?^  stettOTS  in  each  one  of  those  counties  to  act  as  a  guardian  for  the 
fSSer  or  to  actually  price  his  cotton  at  what  it  is  worth  according  to  the 

"^^S  f::rZfSl^y  are  go'ng  to  the  city  of  Onuigehurg.  the 
countV  sVaT  of  mv  county,  to  the  classitiers.  with  their  samples  to  get  the 
gnldes,  ami  then  they  go  and  sell  their  cotton  and  they  know  exactly  what 

^*'Mf  ./"cowAY.  Now,  take  that  same  proposition  and  if  you  will  expla  n  this 
I  fan  for  vour  blU  h^rtlly.  There  is  Mr.  Kincheloe  and  he  has_  brought  Ins 
cott^  ii  to  vou  and  has  sold  it  to  .vou.  You  bought  it  for  l.>  ^ents  and 
^"^11  as^  it  Is  worth  17  cents,  but  he  has  put  his  money  m  his  pocket 
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and  has  ^^one  back  to  his  farm.  Yon  have  the  cotton  and  you  have  shipped 
it,  and  suppose  it  develops  tliat  instead  of  getting  15  cents  fM  ius  catton  he 
was  entitled  to  17  cents. 

ilr.  AfcjwELL.  Suppose  that  sliould  develop  on  an  appeal,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Yes;  is  Mr.  Kiucheloe  going  to  be  a  party  to  the  appeal  or 
are  you  going  to  give  him  something  so  that  he  will  have  a  comeback  if  the 
cotton  is  of  bett^  grade  or  better  staple.  Just  aqdain  the  modus  operandi 
whereby  Mr.  Kint^o^,  for  instance,  is  going  to  get  any  benefits  under  your 
bill. 

Mr.  FuLMER.  I  will  admit  that  so  far  as  some  farmers  are  concerned^ 
c(»min,ij;  in  and  giving  away  their  cotton  and  continuing  to  do  that,  they  can 
do  it.  but  the  farmers  now  are  going  to  these  graders  and  coming  back  with 
a  sample  of  their  cotton  

Mr.  Jacoway.  Does  your  l>ill  prevent  him  fiom  doing  what  I  have  just 
suggested. 

Mr.  FuLMKR.  I  can  not  keep  a  farmer  from  selling  his  cotton  for  10  cents 
if  it  is  worth  15  cents,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  farmer  who  would  be  big 
enough  of  a  fool  to  do  just  tlmt  kind  of  a  thing. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  But  he  does  not  know  about  it^    We  will  say  that  Mr. 

Kincheloe  is  an  ignorant  farmer. 

Mr.  FuLifKR.  Mr.  Kincheloe  can  go  to  the  man  who  is  grading  under  the 
State  laws  of  South  (^arolina,  (ieorgia,  or  other  States  that  are  goiii^  to  put 
them  in  and  get  information. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Now,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Meadows  about  this.  I  want  to  bring 
Mm  Into  this  again.  Do  the  spinners  of  the  North  always  take  the  grad^y 
on  the  cotton  in  the  North  when  they  come  to  accept  it  for  spinning  in  their 
mills.  In  other  words,  have  there  not  be^  a  series  of  conflicts  all  down 
the  line. 

Mr.  JIeadows.  I  think  so.  There  is  a  ccmfllct  ewstantly  between  the 
e^inner  and  the  man  he  buys  cotton  from. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  They  have  a  board  and  there  are  three  members  of  the  board, 
and  two  of  them  are  from  the  novih  and  are  paid  by  rise  spinners — I  will  not 
say  they  are  paid  by  the  spinners,  but  two  of  them  are  from  the  north  and  one 
Of  them  is  from  the  south,  and  two  votes  always  outvote  one,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Meadows.  Yes- 

Mr,  Jacoway.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  and  ask  you  to  just 
ansAver  it  yes  or  no.  As  a  rule,  has  not  the  producer  of  cotton  on  an  appeal  come 
out  at  the  worst  end  of  the  horn? 

:Mr.  Mkadows.  T  can  not  answer  that  yes  or  no,  because  the  producer  does 
not  iiet  his  cotton  arbitrated  at  Boston.  That  committee  ycm  refer  to  is  in 
Boston  and  the  cotton  shijiper  is  the  man  you  have  reference  to. 

^Ir.  Jacoway.  The  cotton  shipper. 

Mr,  FuLMEK,  Tlie  cotton  producer  is  not  known  in  tluit  transaction. 

Mr.  Mkadows.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  complaints  on  the  part  of  shiitpcrs 
as  to  the  results  of  arbitrations  at  Boston,  but  I  can  not  say  wliether  in  the 
majority  of  cases  that  is  true  or  not,  but  I  can  say  that  shippers  have  ma'Je 
numeious  complaints  that  they  did  not  get  what  they  considered  justice. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Thm  I  will  ask  ym  if  the  shi^iers  do  not  get  the  worst  end 
of  the  deal? 

Mr.  Meadows.  As  I  say.  I  Iiavo  heard  tliat  they  do  not  consider  they  ;got 
justice,  but  I  do  not  want  to  pass  judgment  on  what  happened  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Jacoway.  Well,  do  they  not  say  that  the  sliippers  Uo  not  get  justice? 
Mr.  Mkadows.  If  you  will  put  it  that  way,  yes. 

Mr.  AswEEX.  Mr.  Fulmer,  just  one  more  question :  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  Soutti  CSarolina  has  graders  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that 
a  man  can  get  his  cotton  graded  with  reference  to  staple  and  everything,  and 
then  take  it  and  seli  it,  and  then  later,  yon  said  that  the  State  authorii^  could 
not  enforce  its  decisions  because  it  had  no  authority. 

Mr.  FiiLMEB.  They  can  enforce  it  in  the  States  but  two-thirds  of  the  cotton 
from  South  Carolina,  we  will  say,  ^roes  to  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  mills, 
and  the  buyer  has  to  buy  so  as  to  deliver  in  North  Carolina  or  Georgia. 

Mr.  AswEix.  Let  us  go  back  to  this  point  we  were  .iust  discussing.  Suppose 
a  farmer  goes  and  gets  his  cotton  graded  by  a  State  officer  and  comes  to  you, 
his  local  merchant,  can  he  make  you  recognize  that  grade? 

Mr.  FOLMEB,  No.  We  can  not  make  anybody  to-day  under  the  present  law 
on  spot  transaction  buy  c&Um  or  recognize  the  official  grade,  but  with  ihe 
pamage  of  this  bill  we  can  take  care  of  your  question. 
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Mr.  AsWEix.  Can  that  farmer  of  the  State  of  Sou;h  Carolina  who  goes  to 
his  local  merchant  force  tlie  mercliant  to  recognize  the  grade  that  the 
officer  of  the  State  establishes? 

Mr.  Fulmer.  He  can  not. 

Mr.  AswELL.  Then  why  does  the  State  of  South  Carolina  go  to  the  expemie 
of  having  these  officers,  if  they  have  no  anthwMy? 

Mr  B^TUcm  They  can  see  to  it  that  the  prodnc»  gets  a  square  deal  as  to 
Liverpool  grades.  Now,  Doctor  AsweU  says  he  is  a  farmer.  Now,  Doctor,  do  you 
know,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  that  the  fiarmi^  are  selling  their  cotton  to  the 
buyers  on  LiverpocA  and  private  grades  and  not  on  official  Government 
standards  ? 

Mr.  AswELL.  I  liave  sold  many  a  bale  of  cotton  with  a  sample  just  like 
that  [indicating]. 

Mr.  FuLMER.  And  you  took  Just  exactly  what  the  buyer  would  give  you. 
Mr.  AswELL,  What  I  did  was  

Mr.  Fulmer  (interposing).  Did  you  know  the  color  and  the  staple? 
Mr.  Aswfiix.  I  knew  a  little  scmiething  abont  it 

Mr.  Fotmeb.  Suppose  you  took  that  to  a  buyar  and  said  it  was  good 
middling  and  he  said  It  was  strict  middling? 

Mr.  AswKLL.  I  would  go  and  see  somebody  dse,  and  I  generally  succeeded 
in  making  a  man  agree  with  me  about  it. 

Mr.  FiTLMER.  You  w^onld  go  to  see  four  or  five  buyers,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  they  do  in  the  towns  where  they  have  four  or  five  hnyers.  They  get 
together  and  they  have  their  own  pool  and  one  man  will  buy  to-day  and  another 
man  will  buy  to-morrow. 

Mr,  ASWELL.  They  do  not  do  that  in  my  State. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  They  do  in  mine.   You  are  exactly  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Fulmer.  And  they  have  not  any  redress  or  any  appeal  to-day,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  the  cominittee  that  the  farmers  in  the  cotton  States  in  the  South  are 
brfng  rohbed  out  of  millions  of  dollars,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana, between  two  and  three  hundred  million  dollars,  and  I  know  that  that 
amount  of  money  is  not  taken  up  in  freight  and  storage  and  things  of  that 
kind,  and  we  certainly  can  not  do  any  harm  by  giving  them  a  bill  of  this  kind. 
The  farmers  want  it;  the  presidents  of  the  State  colleges  who  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  extension  work,  with  their  demonstration  agents  and  with  clasfid*- 
fiers,  w  ho  are  trying  to  do  something  to  relieve  the  situation,  want  it,  and  I  am 

sure  we  will  help.  ^ 

Mr.  KiNGHELOK  Let  me  ask  yon  something  about  the  practicability  of  this 
bilL  Mr.  Jacoway  used  my  name  in  illustrating  it,  which  was  a  very  bad  illus- 
tration, because  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  The  purpose  of  it  is,  if  I 
come  into  this  cotton  business  and  I  know  nothing  about  it  except  how  to  raise 
it  and  Mr.  Jacoway  is  the  buyer  there,  before  I  seU  I  come  to  you  to  get  the 
official  grade? 
Mr.  Fulmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kincheloe.  Let  us  see  the  practicability  of  that   If  I  understand  Mr. 
Jacoway  correctly,  there  are  812  counties  in  the  South  where  they  raise  cotton? 
Mr.  Fux-KKft.  YesL 

Mr.  KiNCHBSLOE.  And  I  presume  this  cotton  is  sold  in  the  varloiw  counties? 
M[r  FxTLMEiB.  Yes 

Mr!  KmcHEME.  Would  it  be  i)OSSible,  in  all  those  places  in  those  counties  where 
thev  buv  cotton,  to  have  a  Government  inspector  in  every  one  of  them? 

Mr.  FuLMEiu  We  do  not  expect  to  have  a  Government  inspector  in  every  one 
of  them. 

Mr.  Kincheloe.  I  mean  under  your  bill? 

Mr.  Fulmer.  If  you  will  just  leave  that  to  the  States  and  to  the  fanners— 
we  are  not  asking  you  to  do  that  part  of  it ;  the  fiirmm  win  do  that  part  of  it 
All  we  are  asking  you  to  do  is  to  ^ve  him  some  comeback — some  place  to 
appeal. 

Mr.  KinchbijOE.  In  other  words,  if  your  bill  became  a  law,  then,  as  to  the 
number  of  places  where  they  would  have  these  graders,  that  would  be  left  to 

the  various  States? 

Mr.  Fulmer.  As  it  stands  now  

Mr.  Kincheloe.  I  mean  if  your  bill  becomes  a  law, 

Mr.  Fulmer.  My  bill,  in  se<-tion  3.  would  jrive  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  right  to  put  out  these  graders,  but  we  propose  to  cut  that  section  out  and 
leave  that  with  the  States. 
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Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  Would  not  tliat  be  au  enormous  expense — to  have  a  Govern- 
ment ^rarter  in  every  one  of  these  county  subdivisions? 

Mr.  FuLMEK.  Mr.  Wallace  asks  that  that  be  stricken  from  the  bill  and  tliat 
you  leave  It  to  the  States  as  to  where  they  will  have  the  grad^,  and  then 
tb^  can  appeal  to  tite  official  esperts. 

Mr.  KiNCHSLOE.  And  for  the  States  to  pay  the  various  graders? 

Mr.  Fi  LMER.  Yes;  or  the  pro^e^  and  buyers^  It  does  not  eome  out  of 
the  Federal  Government  at  all. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  In  the  case  of  wheaf  gradincr,  we  have  Federal  j^raders  situ- 
ated at  various  places  to  ^A-h<»nl  we  can  appeal  and.  if  the  farmer  is  not  satis- 
fied witli  the  j^rade  the  local  buyer  p:ives  him,  he  appeals  to  tlie  Federal  ?:rader. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  My  idea  would  be  you  would  have  to  have  one  in  every 
place  where  cotton  was  sold. 

Mr.  Fui*MK».  Oh,  absolutely  not  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Tincher  if  it  is  not 
a  foet  that  years  ago,  before  you  passed  legislation  along  this  line  in  connec- 
tion with  grain  grading,  the  buyers  of  the  ^rain  would  go  and  grade  it  and 
thus  fix  the  price  they  would  pay  and  say  this  is  "grade  so  and  so,"  and  the 
farmers  could  not  do  anytliiiig  about  it;  but  to-day.  under  your  legislation,  the 
produ^vr  is  tj:etrin,i^  a  diivct  benefit  from  it  on  account  of  your  expert  graders 
located  at  various  p(tints  to  wliom  he  can  appeal? 

Mr.  Tincher.  Certainly;  but  the  detinite  benefit  the  farmer  gets  out  of  a 
grading  law  is  this:  If  you  buy  cotton,  you  know  cotton  and  you  know  you 
can  not  be  robbed ;  because,  if  they  are  going  to  rob  you  on  the  grades  of  that 
cotton,  you  will  appeal  So  you  will  give  the  producer  a  fair  price  for  his 
cotton;  you  will  pay  him  for  just  what  you  get.  But  before  we  had  a  grain- 
grading  law,  we  were  scared  to  death  and  they  laid  awake  nights,  after  they 
would  buy  a  carload  of  wheat  wondering  what  wo  would  ^^et  in  the  terminal 
market.  But  now  we  know  what  we  will  get  in  the  terminal  market,  because 
if  I  buy  wheat  and  my  elevator  does  not  pay  for  just  what  I  am  buying,  there 
will  be  another  appeal  from  my  elevator.  And  the  grain  grading  act  has  pro- 
duced a  direct  benefit  to  the  producer  in  that  way  and  I  predict  your  cotton 
bills  will  stabilize  your  cotton  grades. 

Mr.  SiNCXJUX.  The  only  quea^on  is  whether  or  not  it  is  susceptible  of  being 
stabilized  the  same  as  wheat,  com,  and  other  commodities  are  and  can  be 
done  just  as  scientifically. 

Mr.  Fin^iosB.  Absolutely,  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  SiNCl^ADt.  Then  you  ought  to  add  to  this  bill  

Mr.  Fx^LMER.  Mr.  Ivaminer — at  the  head  of  the  Cotton  Growers'  Cooperative 
Marketing  Association,  which  handles  thousands  of  bales  in  South  Carolina  and 
who  is  a  practical  farmer— makes  a  statement  that,  based  on  a  12-million 
bale  crop  of  cotton,  the  undergrading  and  Improper  stabilising  of  that  cotton, 
as  far  as  the  producer  is  concerned,  will  amount  to  $35^)00,000,  and  that  bears 
out  the  statem^t  by  Doctor  Aswell  of  the  diflerraee  between  the  purdiaser 
whm  he  buys  and  when  he  sells. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  In  answer  to  Mr,  Sinclair,  do  you  think  you  can  e^bilize  the 
grades  of  cotton  the  same  as  you  can  the  grades  of  wheat? 

Mr.  Fi'LMER.  You  already  have  that  in  the  delivery  of  spot  cotton  on  future 
contracts,  on  the  (jovernment  grade. 

Mr.  jAcowAT.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  the  greatest  cotton  man  said  stand- 
ing right  where  you  are  now.  He  said  you  can  take  this  grade  of  cotton  that  Is 
produced  on  land  that  has  been  worked  for  25  years  and  it  will  be  a  different 
grade,  in  so  ftir  as  the  mills  are  concerned,  from  the  cotton  raiseil  on  new  land. 
And  to  show  you  it  is  not  an  exact  acientifle  proposition,  he  said  aiiother  thing, 
that  a  man  whose  eyesight  was  not  good  could  not  tell  you  what  that  grade  of 
cotton  is  so  that  it  would  be  accepted  by  the  Federal  (Government;  he  said  a 
man  who  had  kidney  trouble  coidd  not  tell  you  what  that  grade  of  cotton  is  so 
that  it  w<mld  be  accepted  by  the  Federal  (Government,  and  he  said  when  you 
had  snow  on  the  ground  you  could  not  do  it.  In  other  words,  it  is  anything  in 
the  world  except  au  exact  science.  Now  the  grading  of  wheat  is  an  exact 
science* 

Mr.  TiNCHix.  There  is  tiie  same  thing  happens  in  the  grading  of  wheat,  if  the 

man  has  poor  eyesight 
Mr.  Jacowat.  But  it  is  moie  n^rly  so  tbim  compared  to  eoWm.  DoB't  you 

think  so? 
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Mr,  Tincher.  I  know  this,  I  know  the  man  with  bad  eyes,  buying  wheat, 
can  put  you  out  of  business  just  as  well  as  the  cotton  merchant 
Mr.  Jacoway.  But  there  is  the  weight. 
Mr,  TiNGHEB.  Oh,  I  know,  but  you  have  color,  too. 

Mr.  Fouf m.  I  wonld  like  to  have  these  tett^  from  the  i«esidwts  of  the 
varions  agricoltnral  coU^es  aod  tbe  ccMoomissi^aers  of  the  various  States  go 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  AswELL.  When  you  introduced  your  bill,  cotton  was  selling  below  11 
cents  a  pound.   The  same  cotton  sold  Saturday,  two  days  ago,  at  28  ami  30 

cents? 

Mr.  FuLMEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  AswELL.  And  with  that  difference  now  in  the  price  of  cotton,  between  11 
cents  and  28  ceutt*,  are  you  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  shooting  this 
market  to  pieces  now? 

Mr.  FuxjcsB.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  and  Mr.  Meadows  will  bear  me  out,  that 
noiy  bill  has  not  one  thing  to  do  with  the  price  of  cotton.  The  price  quotations 
to^y,  in  every  paper,  are  baaed  on  the  <^Bcial  Government  grade;  and  tbe 
farmer  sells  his  cotton  on  Liverpool  or  any  other  grade  the  buyer  will  buy. 

Mr.  AswELL.  Let  us  take  the  facts  of  the  situation.  If  you  publish  in  to-day's 
or  to-morrow  morning's  papers  all  over  this  country  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture is  about  to  enact  legislation  on  the  grading  of  cotton,  tlie  price  would^ 
tumble  down  to  6  cents  a  pound  to-morrow — is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  FuLMBK.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  cotton  farmer  wants  this  legis- 
lation, the  buyers  want  it  and  tbe  miUs  already  accept  cotton  on  cA^al  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  you  are  ever  going  to  have  legislation  passed  <m  this  question, 
this  is  the  best  time  in  the  world  to  pass  it;  because,  due  to  the  great  shortage, 

cotton  is  not  going  to  go  down  much. 

Mr.  AswKLL.  That  is  the  point:  is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  TiNCHEK.  If  we  think  this  bill  will  help  the  producers  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  to  get  what  is  right,  I  do  not  think  we  should  hesitate  to  report 
it  out  because  we  are  afraid  the  buyers  will  indulge  in  some  manipulation. 

Mr.  Aswell.  Oh,  no;  I  don't  say  that. 

Mr.  TmcHEB.  We  heard  that  for  a  great  many  years  before  we  paMed  the 

grain-grading  act. 
Mr.  AswELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  FvLMER.  You  take  Senator  Dial's  bill,  and  that  will  perhaps  upset  the 
whole  cotton  situation.  We  will  say,  n(»w,  you  can  not  force  every  man  to 
give  to  the  producer  what  belongs  to  him,  but  if  you  will  pass  something  to 
establish  and  adopt  official  grades  it  will  give  the  producer  a  chance  to  go 
and  get  the  proper  grade  and  he  will  get  it. 

Mr.  AswsLi..  If  you  will  prove  to  Otis  committee  that  your  bill  will  do  that^ 
it  will  pass  by  unaairaoos  omaent;  but  you  neve^  hare  aiwwered  Mr.  Jacoway's 
question  about  tlie  fanner  wAo  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Fuunm  I  admit  if  you  take  arnm  famer  who  does  not  care  enou^ 
about  it  

Mr.  Aswell.  But  you  know  all  of  them  do  care. 

Mr.  FuLMER.  I  tind  lots  of  them  in  my  country  who  do  care. 

The  Chairman.  Your  bill  d<»es  not  affect  ^Trading  at  all? 

Mr.  FuLMER.  Not  at  all,  except  the  adoption  of  the  official  standard. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  nothing  to  do  wath  grading? 

Mr.  FUZ.MKR.  That  is  right 

The  Ghaibman.  The  ^des  have  already  been  eatabliahedt 

Mr.  FuiiHSB.  The  grades  have  already  been  established. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  bill  does  not  affiect  the  grades;  the  grades. have 

been  established. 
Mr.  Fulmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  nothing:  to  do  with  that,  but  all  your  bill  does  it 
extends  or  applies  the  present  law  applied  to  future  deliveries  to  the  spot 
market? 

Mr.  FUX.HEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  AswsLt..  That  is  not  tbe  «isthig  system,  because  the  preaeot  law  covers 
the  spot  market  right  now,  or  the  regnlations. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  the  secretary's  letter  here : 

"The  department  receives  requests  repeatedly  from  cotton  merchants  and 
others  for  the  classificaUaa  of  £tpot  cotton  aocwding  to  the  official  standards  of 
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the  Tinted  States.  There  is  no  mitliority  at  present,  however,  for  such  activi- 
ties, except  for  the  limited  pnrpose  of  legalizing  delivery  on  future  contracts." 

Mr.  AswKLL.  That  is  in  their  re.i^ndations.  *  ■ 

The  Chaikman.  But  that  is  wliat  the  Secretary  says. 

Mr.  AswKix«  The  Secretary  has  not  made  lils  own  regulations,  then. 

The  Ghaibhan.  You  propose  to  do  exactly  what  is  being  done  in  the  luarliet- 
ing  of  grain— that  is,  you  will  give  the  shipper  the  riglit  to  appeal  to  the 
Secretary? 

•  Mr.  Fr'LMER.  That  is  right. 

The  Chaikman.  If  he  is  not  satished  with  the  grading,  or  with  the  classing, 
as  you  call  it.  he  can  then  apply  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  have  the 
grade  ascertained? 

Mr.  FuLMEH.  That  is  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  AswELL.  Suppose  tlie  shipper  gets  a  refund? 

The  Chairman.  Beg  pardon. 

Mr.  AswEix.  Take  this  qnestion :  Suppose  the  shipper,  through  the  appeal 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  gets  a  rrfund ;  what  happens  to  the  pro- 
ducer, the  man  who  sold  tlie  cotton  on  the  buyer's  grading? 

The  Chairmax.  I  know  how  it  is  done  in  the  grain  bus.ness,  and  I  take  it 
this  is  to  be  applied  the  same:  the  farmer  who  sells  to  the  local  buyer  sells 
subject  to  the  grade  to  be  determined  at  the  terminal  mariner :  it  is  sold  and 
shipped  subject  to  grade  at  the  terminal  market,  where  it  is  graded  by  the 
State  officials,  and  if  the  sliipper — the  farmer — is  not  satislied  lie  can  take  an 
appeal. 

Mr.  KmcHELOB.  Do  you  increase  the  number  of  inspectors? 
Mr.  FviafEB.  No ;  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  AswEix.  What  do  you  want  with  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  then? 

The  Chairman.  He  suggests  they  ought  to  have  $60,000,  and  after  that  it 
be  made  self-sustaining. 

Mr.  FuLMER.  If  you  think  with  $50,000  we  can  help  eliminate  the  robbery  on 
the  part  of  the  purchaser,  it  would  be  money  well  spent. 

Mr.  AswELL.  I  would  vote  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  if  you  could 
eliminate  the  robbery  of  the  cotton  producers. 

Mr.  PouosB.  It  will  be  something  like  this:  Ton  say  the  exchanges  have 
ad<^ted  the  standard  and  official  grades  

Mr.  AswELL,  I  do  not  say  they  are  official  grades,  but  it  Is  the  standard 
grades  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  FuLMER,  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  all  the  exchanges  had 
adopted  the  official  grades. 

^Ir.  As  WELL.  No ;  you  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  FuLMER.  That  is  the  w^ay  I  understood  it ;  but  here  is  a  letter  from  ^ir. 
Miller,  from  Texas,  stating  that  Texas,  Augusta,  Atlanta,  and  all  these  various 
places  have  accepted  it,  but  that  they  do  not  use  it  in  all  spot  transactions  and 
Mr.  Meadows  will  tell  you  the  only  place  it  applies  to-day  is  at  New  Oiieans  and 
New  York  in  d«Bva4ng  spot  cotton  on  future  transactions,  and  my  bill  simply 
means  the  adi^tlon  of  llie  Government  official  standard  grades  in  all  transac- 
tions from  producer  to  buyer,  buyer  to  mill,  and  all  the  way  down  the  line. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  speak  of  where  the  grain  grading  is  done 
and  Mr.  Tincher  spoke  of  the  manner  in  which  the  business  was  carried  on.  He 
is  a  buyer  of  wheat  in  his  city.  The  farmer  comes  in  and  there  is  a  bargain 
between  him  and  Mr.  Tincher.  Mr.  Tincher  says,  "  I  will  give  you  so  much  for 
your  wheat,  because  I  believe  it  is  such  and  such  a  grade."  The  farmer  accepts 
his  offer  and  puts  the  money  in  his  pocket  and  goes  home.  Now,  the  farmer 
is  throuj^  witti  that  traBsaction  absolutely ;  th^e  is  no  GCHneba<^  in  his  b^alf 
at  alL  Now,  Mr.  Uneher  ships  his  wheat  to  some  big  market  and  he  can  follow 
that  up  and  see  that  he  gets  the  ri^t  grade.  If  the  person  to  whom  he  ships 
it  does  not  treat  him  fairly,  he  can  appeal  and  the  grade  can  be  determined 
and  Mr.  Tincher  can  get  what  he  is  entitled  to.  If  he  has  deceived  the  farmer, 
the  farmer  has  no  recourse.  Nothing  goes  back  to  the  farmer,  but  the  farmer  is 
protected  by  the  fear  he  won't  deal  with  Mr.  Tincher  if  he  is  not  treated  fair, 
but  will  deal  with  somebody  who  treats  him  fairly. 

Now,  I  do  not  see  how^  you  can  go  further  than  that  with  respect  to  the  cotton 
bill,  and  here  is  section  7: 

^  That  in  ordw  to  carry  out  the  povisions  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  authorized  to  cause  the  inspection,  including  the  sampling,  of  any 
cotton  involved  in  any  transaction  cnr  Bbigom^  In  eomame^  wliorev^  pa^  eofe- 
ton  may  be  found."  *  *  ♦ 
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That  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  send  a  man  to  every 
town  where  cotton  is  sold,  in  all  of  the  States  where  cotton  is  produced — to  send 
a  (}ovemment  agait  to  do  that  And  in  the  wheat  business  it  would  authwlze 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  if  tiiat  grain-grading  law  should  be  the  same  as 
you  propose  to  make  the  cottx>n  law,  yon  would  have  a  man,  a  Government 
agent,  to  stand  between  Mr.  Tincher  and  the  farmer  from  whom  he  bought  his 
wheat.  And  see  w^hat  you  are  leading  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
into;  see  what  you  are  authorizing  them  to  do?  You  say  that  it  won't  be  done. 
Maybe  it  won't  be  done,  but  my  policy,  the  policy  I  have  always  tried  to  pursue, 
respecting  these  matters,  is  never  to  write  anything  into  a  law  which  authorizes 
and  permits  a  thing  to  be  done  which  you  do  not  want  done.  In  my  judgment, 
that  would  carry  this  matter  entirely  too  far  and,  with  that  section  in  the  bill, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  it,  I  should  not  be  in  fiavcNr  of  it. 

(The  letters  submitted  for  iiie  r^tord  by  Mr.  Fulmw  are  as  follows :) 

The  Cabouna  Cotton  &  Woolen  Mills  Co., 

Spray,  N.  C,  Jarnmry  5,  1922. 

Congressman  H.  P.  Fxtl:mer, 

House  of  Reprcsrntafire'^, 

Deak  Sir:  Y(»ur  letter  of  December  19,  addressed  to  Marshall  Field  »S:  Co., 
Chicago,  regarding  cotton  purchases  on  Government  standard  classilications,  has 
been  referred  to  me  for  reply. 

You  are  correct  in  your  understanding  that  our  cotton  purdiases  are  based 
on  Government  standard  claasiflcations. 
Yours  v«ry  truly, 

W.  G.  McCOLLFM, 

Manage  Cottw  Purchasing  DepartmeiU, 


AiABAKA  Polytechnic  iNSTmrrB, 

Auhum,  Ala.,  Jiay  9, 1921. 

Hon*  H,  P.  FuLMER, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  pressing  the  passage  of  H.  R.  6753 — your  bill  to  establish  the 
use  of  official  cotton  standards  of  the  United  States  in  interstate  and  foreign 
connnerce — you  are  working  along  lines  in  which  we  in  Alal)ama  are  very  much, 
interested.  So  strong  is  the  sentiment  among  Alabama  farmers  for  the  passage 
of  such  legislation  that  a  corresponding  bill  was  passed  by  the  last  session  of 
the  Alabama  Legislature  providing  the  exclusive  use  within  Alabama  of  the 
official  cotton  standards  of  the  United  States.  Other  Southern  States  have  the 
same  matter  under  consideration  and  in  some  cases  have  passed  the  necessary 
legislation  which  will  serve  to  make  effective  in  interstate  transactions  in  cot- 
ton the  same  procedure  that  your  bill  provides  in  regard  to  cotton  entering  int^ 
state  and  foreign  commerce. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  sufficient  argument  for  the  passage  of  your  bill  in  the 
fact  that  it  will  remove  the  i)resent  confusion  brought  about  through  the  use 
by  many  tirms  of  cotton  buyers  of  arbitrary  numbers  or  other  private  designa- 
tions for  cotton  that  the  farmer  offers  lor  sale  under  the  terms  provided  by  the 
United  States  standards.  It  is  well  known  that  whenever  there  is  confusion  in 
market  transactions  through  the  use  of  dilferent  standards  the  seller,  especially 
when  he  is  a  farmer,  is  the  loser* 

It  should  certainly  tend  to  simplify  foreign  commerce  for  all  American  cot- 
ton to  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  the  American  standards.  I  have  no  doubt  timt  the 
European  trade  will  readily  adapt  itself  to  the  procedure  provided  in  your  bill, 
and  will  find  this  a  means  of  facilitating  foreign  commerce  and  of  reducing 
the  clerical  work  in  connection  with  foreign  transactions.  The  reasons  for  the 
passage  of  your  bill  seems  to  me  so  obvious,  and  the  objectiims  to  it  so  trivial, 
that  I  think  further  argunu^nts  are  not  called  for  in  this  letter. 

Southern  farmers  and  southern  business  men  ( with  jtossibly  few  ex<.-ep- 
tions  among  those  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade)  are  with  you  in  the  desire 
to  see  the  adoption  of  the  United  States  Officiar  Cotton  Standards  as  the  sole 
measure  of  the  grades  of  cotton,  whether  the  transactions  be  int^tate  or 
foreign. 

Yours  very  truly, 

SruQHT  Dowrax, 

President. 
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The  State  of  Florida, 

IhBPARTMENT  Ol'^  ACRTCrLTrRE. 

TaOahOHHee^  June  22,  1921. 

Hon.  H*  P.  FuL^rEK. 

Washinffton,  Z).  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  write  to  add  my  indorsement  of  the  effort  to  establish  uniform 
cotton  grades  throughout  the  United  States.  Equitable  transactions  in  cotton 
are  impossible  by  the  old  arbitrary  methods  of  grading,  and  standardization  that 
is  not  compulsory  is  of  little  service. 

We  can  not  undo  the  evil  that  has  been  done  in  the  past  in  this  refi?>ect, 
but  we  are  responsible  for  delay  in  thoronglily  establishing  these  relative  grades 
and  forcing  definite  compliance  therewith. 

I  can  see  absolutely  no  reastm  for  h<»aest  oKKMAticm  to  imlversaUy  established 
accurate  and  uniform  grading. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  A.  IVIcKae, 
Oomnvissioner  of  Agi  ioulture, 


C.  M.  Barnes, 
Uomton,  Mo,,  Jum  25,  1921. 

Hon,  H.  P.  Fulmer:,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Deak  :Mr.  Fulmer:  Our  Missouri  commissioner  of  agriculture  has  i-eferred 
to  me  a  copy  of  H.  R.  6753,  a  bill  to  establish  United  States  cotton  standards, 
act 

I  have  been  pleased  to  re-read  this  proposed  act  several  times  tlmt  I  might 
not  fail  to  understand  its  purpose  throughly  and  will  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  heartUy  indorse  the  proposed  law  in  its  entirety. 

Only  those  persons,  whose  business  activities  bring  them  into  constant  touch 
with  the  handling:  of  lint  cotton  do  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  estaidishing 
uniform  standards  for  grading  this  greatest  of  American  commercial  crops. 
There  surely  can  not  be  any  serious  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  such 
uniform  standards,  for  all  commercial  transactions  in  America  whether  spot 
or  future,  except  from  interests  which  either  do  now  or  expect  to  take  ad- 
vantage bv  substitution  of  grades  of  cotton  lint  to  fill  future  contracts.  I 
appreciate'  the  fact  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  long  ago  established 
standards  for  grading  and  I  believe,  does  authorize  lic^ised  graders,  but  an 
act  requiring  the  use  of  such  standards  in  all  transactions  involving  cotton 
grades  is  now  very  deidraMe  and  in  fact  necessary  to  bring  the  system  into 
universal  use  in  America.   I  am  sure  foreign  markets  will  dieerfully  conform. 

I  am  rfr,  yours  very  respectively,  ^  „  „ 

C.  M.  Barxes. 

Farmer  Member  Missouri  Board  of  Agriculture. 


State  Coixege  of  Agmcxji-tdek  and  Mkchanic  Abts, 

University  of  Georgia, 
Atnm9,  Qa.,  January  31,  1923. 

Hon.  H.  P.  FuLMER, 

House  of  Reprewniatives, 

Deab  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  24tli  instant  inclosing  copy  of  H.  R.  6753  has 
been  received.    I  have  read  the  same  with  interest,  and  believe  it  should  be 
passed  in  the  interest  of  the  cotton  producers  of  the  country. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am,  very  respectively, 

Andrew  M.  Soule, 

President. 


State  Board  of  Agktcvi^tx  ue. 

Oklahoma  City,  Janmirii  29,  1923. 

Hon.  H.  P.  FvLMER. 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Mv  Dear  Sir:  T  have  read  your  cotton-gradins?  bill  with  a  great  deal  of 
Interest  and  take  this  opportunity  of  indorsing  its  provlsi<Mas.    Probably  no 
greater  injustice  has  been  done  the  ordinary  producer  than  that  of  grading  Ws 
cotton. 
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I  am  won<lering  if  you  had  placed  a  cooperative  clause,  cooperatinir  with 
State  graders,  who  carry  Federal  lice^se,  if  it  would  not  have  helped  promote 
the  bill  better? 

Assuring  you  of  my  confidence  in  the  plan  and  believing  it  a  great  forward 

step  in  cotton  grading  and  marketing,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours,    «  . 

J«  A.  WnnxHuasT,  President. 


1  Telegram.  J 

*     St.  Matthkws,  S.  O.,  Jammrp  192$. 

H.  P.  PULMKU. 

House  Office  Building^  WasiUngton,  I).  C, 
Heai-v  work  hMe  prev^ts  my  going  to  Washington.   Deeply  regret  inability 
to  comply  with  your  request  as  your  bill  is  of  greatest  importance  to  cotton 
industry  and  trust  sanae  will  pass  without  objection. 

Harvie  Jordan, 
Secretary  American  Cotton  Association, 


Oklahoma  Acbmcui-tubal  and  ^Ikchanical  c^ollkge. 

Stillwater^  January  SI,  1923. 

Jlepresentativo  H.  P.  P'ulmer, 

Congress  of  the  United  ^States, 

Washington,  />.  C. 

:Mv  dear  Sib:  T  am  writing  to  record  my  indorsement  of  H.  U.  6753,  ou 
official  cotton  standards,  a  copy  of  which  you  recently  sent  me.  ^ 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  B.  ESKRIDGB, 

President. 


Cooperative  Extension  Work  in 
Agriculture  and  Home  Econoicics, 
Clemson  CoUege,  S.  C„  June  22,  t$21. 

Hon.  H.  P.  FU1.MEB, 

House  of  Representatives. 

DiRkai  Mb.  Fuuceb:  Mr.  Wannamaker  has  forwarded  me  your  Wll  which  you 
propose  for  passage  to  estiUi)lish  and  promote  the  use  of  the  official  cotton 
standards  of  the  United  States.   I  have  gone  over  this  bill  very  carefully  and 

beg  to  submit  the  following: 

Eegarding  bill  H.  R.  6753,  introduced  by  you  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives June  1,  will  say  that  same  meets  with  my  hearty  approval  thou?rh  would 
prefer  if  that  portion  of  section  2,  beginning  on  page  2,  line  7,  and  reading 
"  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  a  transaction  otherwise  lawful 
by  actual  sample  or  on  the  Imsis  of  a  private  type  which  is  used  In  good 
faith  and  not  in  evasion  of  or  substitution  for  said  standards  "  was  changed 
to  read  "  ProviAed,  That  nothfhg  herein  shall  prevent  a  transaction  otherwise 
lawful  by  actual  sample."  My  reason  for  this  being  that  types  are  now  vm-y 
frequently  iised  where  grades  could  be  stated  and  that  it  would  be  hard  indeed 
to  prove  that  such  types  were  not  used  in  good  faith  or  in  evasi*>n  of  or 
substitution  for  such  grades,  as  there  are  hardly  samples  from  any  two  bales 
which  are  absolutely  identical  though  they  might  be  siu^ilar  enough  to  liave 
the  same  grade  or  grade  value. 

As  you  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  section  6  of  your  bill,  to 
establiidi  such  ctondards  as  are  necessary  there  would  be  no  object  in  members 
of  the  cotton  trade  or  others  having  private  types  were  all  the  standards 
necessary  established,  and  I  would  iMrefer  for  section  6  of  your  bill  to  emi>ower 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  create  or  establish  such  standards  as  are 
necessary  from  time  to  time  and  such  standards  to  become  effective  iuune- 
diately  upon  creation  instead  of  one  year  afterwards. 

T  have  had  occasion  in  the  past  to  inquire  of  some  of  the  trade  their  ideas 
of  the  Government  standards  now  in  effect  and  all  have  agreed  that  such 
grades  as  they  cover  they  do  so  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  only  oh- 
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jection  made,  and  made  in  answer  to  practically  all  inquiries,  was  that  there 
was  no  type  to  cover  cotton  grading  between  the  ''White"  standards  and  the 
"Yellow  tinKtHl"  standards.  Such  cotton,  they  claimed,  that  graded  between 
these  grades  is  now  recognized  by  the  trade  as  "  Yellow  slightly  spotted  "  and 
"Yellow  light  tinged."  They  believe  that  standards  covering  such  ootton 
would  have  been  established  prior  to  this  time  had  f&wec  reerMetions  beeti 
placed  in  the  way  of  tiieir  immediate  ertabllshments. 

I  consider  yonr  bill  as  it  stands  though,  a  good,  long  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  would  like  to  see  all  cotton  graded  according  to  Govmiment 
standards  and  that  grade  maintained  from  tiM  farm  to  the  milL 
Yoimi  v«ry  tnij^ 

W.  W-  Long,  DirecPor, 


DSPABTMENT  OV  AffiaCULirURE, 

Awtit^  Tern.,  June  4» 

Mr.  J.  S.  WANNAMAKBai, 

8U  Matthews,  8.  C. 
Dbab  Sib:  In  receiving  the  reports  of  the  jubilee  convention  of  the  American 
Cotton  Association  held  May  31,  in  New  Yorli,  I  note  that  Mr.  W.  R.  Meadows, 
technologist  of  the  Unitetl  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  advocated  the 
idea  of  the  adoption  of  uniform  standards  for  cotton  for  America  and  foreign 
trade 

I  p're«!iiine  you  are  famiUar  with  the  fact  that  through  the  -  efforts  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  a  few  years  ago,  standards  for  our 
cotton  were  made  practically  the  same  as  those  obtaining  for  Liverpool  that 
is  to  say.  the  standards  made  for  the  United  States  were  adopted  by  the  Liver- 
pool Ckrtton  Association,  popularly  known  as  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange, 
at  a  conference  of  Cotton  Sxcbange  w^preaentatives  held  in  Liverpool,  June, 
1913 

The  standards  there  and  then  agreed  upon  were  for  white  cotton  only, 
but  since  that  date  the  United  States  standards  have  been  revised,  eliMnating 
the  tirades  strict  good  ordinary  and  good  ordinary  white  cotton,  SUbStttnOng 
therefor  thrtH^  colored  cottons;  namely:  strict  middling,  yeUow  tinged,  good 
middling  yellow  stained,  making  in  all  ten  grades  of  the  Government's  tender- 
able  list  said  grades  being  the  ofltetol  types  governing  delivery  of  spot  cotton 
^  futare^ntScts  on  boSi  New  York  and  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchanges 

The  cotton  exchanges  at  New  Yorli,  New  Orleans,  Montgomery  Selma,  Little 
Hock  M^ile  Augusta,  Savannah,  St.  Louis,  Vicksburg,  Charleston,  Memphis^ 
SSfoirOah-ettoS^  Waco,  Houston,  Paris  (Texas),  Dallas.  San  Antonio  F^^^ 
Worth  and  Oklahoma  City,  also  the  Cotton  Buyers'  Associations  of  Fall  Blver. 
New  England,  and  Texas,  and  the  Cotton  Manufacturers' Associations  of  N<^h 
and  South  Carolina,  have  adopted  the  United  States  Government  standards. 
One  would  d  aw  th^  conclusion  that  after  the  Mtton  eichanges  all  over  tte 
cobntTy  liad  adopted  these  standards,  that  differences  ansmg  over  cotton 
rfaTiflcatlon  between  buyers  and  sellers  would  be  practically  at  an  end,  but 
re^Ste  tolStte  opposite  obtains  now  in  the  entire  cotton  belt,  more 
to  Twis  and  Oklahoma,  as  these  two  States  have  grown  m  late 
3^  a  chfractW^  of  cotton  popularly  recognized  as  "  bo  liesV'  because  of  its 
S  weather  exposure,  foreign  substances,  etc;  trade  m  t^Stote^ 
in-'  sradation  of  low  grades  where  any  color  is  shown^  takmg  thraa  as  "Domes, 
ifolriffrnTiv  where  from  3*  to  5  cents  a  pound  ft>r  them,  when  buy  tog. 
^Tn  filnS?e  let  uTsay  a  grower  offltere  a  bale  of  cotton  for  sale,  classing 
J.,  inw  middling  ^^^^^  a  discount  of  40O  points  off  middling,  that 

isTuS^'  ai  Si  then  the  cotton  offerecl  would  be  woilh  on 

X5?gl^?SriaSVe^rn  is^^e^le^l^w  lilddUng,"^ 
'^r^^^^:^^^  t-t  T5  to  90  per  ceM^f  ^r^^^ 

"TseeTut  "e  teSiSi  or  State  standard  for  cott^.  established  for 
t.a.i*^crnides  if  the  trade  can  not  be  made  to  conform  to  accept  It. 

The  morel  si  of  SrtS  resorted  to  in  Texas,  the  more  I  am  con- 

vin^  of  ttie^^:2si^^  a  Sltional  law  making  it  mandatory  for  the  cotton 
SS^t?  uS^^f^ted  S^te«  standards  to  all  spot  cotton  transactions.  The 


Governmrat  has  made  their  usage  mandatory  for  delivery  of  spot  cotton  <Hi 
future  contracts  on  both  the  New  Y<Nrk  and  New  Orleans  Gottcm  Exchanges, 

why  not  for  the  trade  everywhere? 

I  am  writing  this  letter  for  your  consideration  and  asking  at  the  same  time 
that  you  use  your  influence  and  that  of  the  American  Cotton  Association  to- 
ward the  southern  Members  of  Congress  urging  passage  of  a  law  making  the 
universal  usage  of  the  cotton  standard  types  obligatory  in  all  spot-cotton  trans- 
actions, if  you  are  in  agreement  with  me  on  this  question. 
^  Should  such  a  law  be  enacted,  it  must  be  conceded  no  one  can  be  hurt  in  any 

cotton  transaction  Itiiancially,  as  both  buyer  and  s^er  will  have  the  same  offldal 
guides. 

If  Liverpool  does  not  establish  standards  coinciding  with  ours  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  for  the  American  cotton  trade  to  translate  our  tTpes  to  those  of  tiiat 

)  market  as  the  trade  has  done  for  more  than  50  years. 

Believing  I  am  right  in  the  premises,  I  ask  your  consideration,  your  influence, 
and  your  help  in  getting  a  law  passed  as  suggested  above. 
Awaitng  a  reply  at  your  convenience,  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly, 


J.  Clifton  Rivers, 
State  Warehouse  Commissioner, 
CoVumbicu,  S.  O.,  February  9,  1922. 

Hon.  H.  P.  Fulmer, 

Member  Howe  of  Bepresentatives. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  6th  noted.   I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  biU 
and  will  send  the  samples  just  as  socm  as  my  cotton  grad»  returns  to  <lie 
office,  which  will  be  in  the  next  day  or  two.  Will  try  to  get  these  off  pronvtly 
you  at  that  time.    Sincerely  hofjie  this  will  go  th»OQ||^  $mik  it  will  be  a 
godsend  to  the  farmer  of  the  cotton^prodneing ;  States. 
Yours  truly, 

J,  Clifton  Rivers, 

*  State  Warehouse  Comimssioner, 


,  LoTTisiANA  State  University, 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Juily  11,  1921. 

Hon,  H.  P.  Fulmer,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Those  of  us  here  who  have  read  your  bill  (H.  B.  6753),  and 
who  are  more  directly  interested  in  what  it  calls  for,  are  agreed  that  its 
passage  would  be  of  Immense  baieflt  to  all  departments  of  the  cotton  industry. 
It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped,  ,  therefore,  that  you  may  succeed  in  your  aideavor 
to  have  th!S  bill  become -law. 
Very  re^>ecd^lly  yours^ 

W.  H.  Dalrymple, 
DfpcU  and  Director. 


Cooperative  Extension  Work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 

University  Station,  Baton  Rouge,  La,,  June  23,  1921. 

Hon.  H.  P.  Fulmer,, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir  :  A  copy  of  your  bill,  H.  R.  6753,  is  received  and  I  wish  to  express 
to  you  my  interest  in  such  l^islation  and  to  say  that  the  farmers  all  over 
the  South  are  needing  it  now  and  have  needed  it  for  many  years.  It  has  been 
a  well  recognized  fact  for  a  long  time  that  cotton  buyers  made  a  great  deal 
of  thrfr  profit  by  under-grad^  the  staple  and  I  believe  that  this  law,  as 
written,  should  pass.  Its  enforcement  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  service  In 
tile  grading  and  marketing  of  the  cotton  crop. 

I  trust  that  you  will  not  meet  with  any  difficulties  in  getting  it  through. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  R.  Perkins, 
IHrwtor  of  Extension. 
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American  Cotton  Association, 
St.  Matthews^  S.  C,  February  7, 1923. 

Hon.  H.  P.  FuLMEB, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fulmer  :  I  am  inclosing  you  herewitli  a  letter  just  received  from 
Mr.  William  Ray,  of  New  York,  a  man  of  many  years'  experience  to  the 
cotton  trade  and  a  strong  defender  of  the  cotton-growtog  toterests.  He  fully 
todorses  your  biU  for  standardizing  the  grades  of  cotton  and  I  very  sincerely 
trust  the  bill  will  be  speedily  passed  and  become  a  law.  In  whaterer  way  we 
can  assist,  let  me  know. 

With  highest  personal  regards,  sinc^e^, 

J.  S,  Wannamaker, 
President  American  Cotton  Association. 


STATSMSNT  OE  MB.  W.  B.  MEADOWS,  COTTON  TECHNOLOGISXy 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGBICULTUBJI. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  stenographer  your  name  and  what  position  you  hold, 
Mr.  Meadows.  W.  R.  Meadows;  cotton  technologist,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.  I  am  also  a  fanner,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  farm  interests  in  Alabama, 
and  I  ^eak  from  the  farmer's  point  of  view. 

Mr,  mcLaitghijn  of  Mictrfgan,  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture? 

Mr.  Meadows.  I  first  came  to  the  department  in  1913  and  stayed  for  three 
years.  Then,  after  three  years  in  commercial  life,  I  returned  to  the  department 
knd  have  been  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  now  for  a  little  over  three  years 
Stoce  my  return  to  it. 

Mr.  As  WELL.  In  commercial  life  did  you  bank  cotton? 

Mr.  Meadows.  No,  sir ;  I  sold  cotton. 

Mr.  KxNCHKEX>s.  You  have  diarge  of  the  Ck>tton  JDivision? 

Mr.  Mbabows.  I  have  chai^  of  the  Cotton  Divistou, 

The  Chaibmaw.  It  is  under  your  supervision? 

Mr.  Meadows.  It  is  under  my  supervision ;  all  the  work  on  marketing  cotton 
in  the  Bureau  of  A^icultural  Economics  is  done  under  my  supervision. 

I  might  say,  to  start  with,  I  am  a  subordinate  in  the  dcpartixrent.  and  I  have 
not  approached  anyone  in  any  way  on  this  bill ;  that  is,  to  l)ring  pressure  to  bear 
on  this  committee.  I  speak  purely  from  my  own  point  of  view.  I  come  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  and  the  assistant  chief ,  and  I  presume  the 
Secretary  has  authorized  tbem  to  act  for  him,  but  I  do  not  know  about  that 

I  do  not  have  any  desire  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  time,  so  I  will  make  my 
remarks  just  as  brief  as  I  can. 

Since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  handling  of  the  American  cotton  crop,  and  much 
progress  is  being  made.  The  Federal  reserve  act,  which  was  passed  about  the 
time  I  entered  tlie  Government  service,  made  the  American  banks  much  stronger 
and  put  them  in  a  position  to  handle  the  cotton  business  of  the  world,  and  that 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  revolutionizing  the  cotton  business.  The  cotton 
futures  act  was  passed  in  1914,  whidi  eliminated  certain  abuses  of  the  cotton 
futures  exchanges,  and  that  has  been  a  good  step  forward  in  marketing  Ameri- 
can cotton.  The  warehouse  act  was  passed  about  the  same  time,  which  gives 
the  producers  of  cotton  a  chance  to  put  their  cotton  in  federally  licensed  ware- 
houses and  get  a  receipt,  which  enables  them  to  use  that  receipt  as  collateral  to 
finance  themselves  until  they  are  able  to  sell  their  cotton  at  a  price  satisfactory 
to  the  producer.  And,  above  all,  the  great  war  in  Europe  upset  the  marketing 
scheme  that  used  to  be  in  effect  when  I  first  came  to  the  department,  and  now 
Europeans  no  longer  dominate  the  cotton  business  of  the  world  to  the  same 
extent  ttiat  they  did  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  great  World  War.  As  it 
stands  now,  American  firms  lately  handle  1^  distribution  of  the  Amertcan 
cotton  crc^ 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Right  there,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  all  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes do  not  absolutely  refuse  to  buy  cotton  according  to  the  laws  now  in 
force  relating  to  cotton,  which  makes  the  American  people  have  to  buy  cotton 
on  a  certain  grade;  don't  they  say  to  you  "We  do  not  accept  your  grades?" 
Don't  the  say  to  you,  We  don't  accept  anything  you  haveV"  Don't  they  say 
to  you,  "We  are  going  to  do  just  as  we  please  about  it?"   In  other  words, 
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is  there  any  law  on  the  statute  books  tiiat  is  binding  on  any  repres»tative  in 
any  foreign  country  or  on  any  exchange? 
Mr.  Bfifunows.  Of  course,  an  Am&cham  law  1»  not  binding  in  any  otlier 

country.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  AswBLL.  Are  not  the  American  grades  refused  in  other  countries? 
Mr.  Meadows.  The  American  grades  can  be  refused  in  any  other  country,  if 

they  so  desire. 

Tlie  C^HAiBMAN.  Would  they  recognize  the  American  grades  if  this  bill  were 

passed  ? 

Mr.  Meadows.  That  is  a  question.    I  think  so. 
Mr.  AswELL.  Why?    I  would  like  to  know  why? 

Mr.  Meadows.  I  will  take  that  up  later  in  my  discussion  and  show  you  why. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  Didn't  we  send  a  cemnrission  from  tiie  Dqpartmmt  ct  Agri- 
culture abroad  on  that  matter? 

Mr.  MKAnows.  I  was  on  that  commission  and  I  know  what  tjook.  ^W^e. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  Mr.  Brand  was  on  that  commission? 

My.  Meadows.  No.    He  was  chief  of  bureau  and  sent  me  the  first  time. 
The  first  time,  Mr.  Barbot  and  I  went  and  we  visited  Liverpool.  Havre,  and 
Bremen  and  the  exchange  committees  agreed  to  the  correctness  of  our  stand- 
ards. '  ^        ^  *  j 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Didn't  you  come  back  the  first  time  and  report  they  woua 

nt)t  do  it?  .   ^  ^ 

Mr.  Mkadows.  They  said  our  standards  were  all  right  and  the  exchange 
comtnitteees  and  board  of  directors  at  Liverpool  voted  to  acc^  them;  but 
the  entire  membership  refused  to  accept  them.  Their  committees,  which 
were  composed  of  the  best  educated  members  and  representatives  of  the 
leading  firms,  said  "Your  standards  are  all  right  and  we  are  willing  to 
adopt  them;  but  the  brokers  in  Liverpool,  that  is,  the  men  who  go  to  the 
Liverpool  market  and  buy  for  the  mills  in  Manchester,  were  in  the  great 
majority  and  they  out-voted  what  might  be  termed  the  leading  memb^  and 
turned  the  proposition  down. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  you  came  Imck  and  said  it  was  an  unnecessary  ^spesise, 
since  they  would  not  cooperate  with  you? 
Mr.  MsABows.  They  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  They  did  not  say  it,  but  that  is  what  they  meant? 
Mr.  Meadows.  That  is  what  they  meant.    I  do  not  know  but  what  they 
did  was,  they  postponed  action  until  March  and  then  did  not  take  the  matter 

up  again  with  us. 

Mr.  AswELL.  Then  I  do  not  see  why  you  think  they  would  accept  grades 
established  under  this  bill,  when  they  have  always  refused  to  do  that  before. 

Mr.  IVIeadows.  A  witness  is  before  a  committee  to  answer  things  as  best  he 
can  I  do  not  have  any  prepared  speech  and  so  perhaps  I  had  better  wsw» 
that  question  now.  Under  this  bill  the  great  privilege  the  Livei*pool  Exchange 
has  of  pa^ng  final  ju^ment  on  the  American  cotton  crop,  or  that  part  of  the 
American  cotton  crop  which  is  exported,  is  practically  taken  away  from  the 
Liverpool  Cotton  Association  and  put  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  if  the  Secretary  of  Agi-iculture  should  declare  the  grade  and 
staple  of  a  lot  of  cotton,  the  Liveri)ool  Committee  on  ArV)itration  would  not  dare 
go  very  far  wrong  in  its  final  determination  of  the  classification  of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  'aswell.  Why  do  you  think  that? 

Mr.  Meadows.  In  the  first  place,  if  th^  went  wwmg,  Doctor  Aswell,  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  they  could  not  collect  a  debt  back  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause they  would  have  to  sue  in  the  United  States,  and  tlie  determination  of  the 
Secretary  of  Ai^culture  would  be  binding  on  all  the  officers  and  courts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Liverpool  buyer  would  have  no  (^hance  to  get  a 
judgment  in  our  courts  against  a  persw  who  shipped  cotton  abroad  on  the 
final  Government  class. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Does  not  the  bill  of  lading  read  "  freight  aboard  vessel  Liver- 
pool "  and  they  buy  all  their  cotton  "  on  board  vessel  Liverpool. "  don't  they, 
and  get  around  that  provision  in  our  law? 

Mr.  Meadows.  There  are  half  a  dozen  ways  for  f^ii^ing  cotton;  c.  i.  f, — • 
cost,  insurance  and  freight — ^is  the  most  common  one. 

Mr.  AswELL.  Would  it  have  anything  to  do  except  with  cotton  that  Is  sold 
on  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Meadows.  Under  this  bill,  any  shipper  who  ships  cotton  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  would  be  subject  to  the  final  determination  of  the  grade 
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by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  any  shipment  in  foreij^n  or  domestic 
commerce,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  either  party  to 
the  transaction  and  when  he  has  once  determined  the  fact,  no  matter  where 
the  cotton  went,  his  determination  would  be  final.  If  they  disagreed  with  it 
on  the  other  cdde»  a  man  conld  submit  the  claim  to  the  Liverpool  Cotton  As- 
80Ciattoil*9  CkKmndttee  on  Arbitration,  if  he  wished  to;  but  If  the  American 
shipper  did  not  wish  to  submit  to  the  committee's  award  our  law  would  be 
supreme  on  this  side  the  ocean  and  they  could  not  force  him  to  pny  it. 

Mr,  Jacoway,  Do  not  they  say,  "  This  cotton  is  mine  when  you  deliver  to 
the  foreign  port "? 

M\\  Meaduw.s.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  It  is  shipped  ccst,  insurance, 
and  freight  delivered  to  the  cotton  buyer  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Then,  if  you  deliver  it,  that  would  give  the  buyer  in  the 
foreign  port  an  action  in  rem— an  acti<m  against  the  cotton  itself. 

Mr.  MsABOWS.  No,  it  would  not.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  once  having 
determined  the  fact,  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association's  a»nniittee  would  not 
dare  go  so  far  contrary  to  a  fair  clasaifieatl<m  of  eottm 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  may  be  true. 

Mr.  Meadows.  I  think  with  a  disinterested  governmental  agency  over  here 
establishing  fair  grades,  that  all  the  foreign  buyers  would  be  forced  to  ac- 
cept them,  because  in  my  judgment  the  American  shippers  would  not  submit 
to  a  reference  to  foreign  arbitration  in  that  rase. 

Mr,  Jacoway.  We  have  tiiat  in  the  law  now. 

Mr.  Mkadows.  Which  law? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  We  have  a  nonpartisan  board  over  here  saying  what  the 
grade  and  stable  of  the  cotton  shall  be  in  this,  that  when  you  buy  cotton  over 
here,  if  you  do  not  conform  to  the  grades  laid  down  tli^re  in  that  act,  of  10 
specific  grades,  as  I  recall,  you  can  not  buy  cottn  on  the  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchanges. 

Mr.  ilKAUuwfci.  You  are  referring  now  to  transactions  under  the  cotton  futures 
act? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meadows.  This  is  outside,  entirely,  of  the  futures  business;  it  has  no 
ref^ence  to  futures  at  all.  We  are  trying  to  extend  some  of  the  privileges 
of  the  cotton  futures  act  to  spot  cotton  transactions. 

Mr.  FuLMER.  And  would  not  this  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  shippers  to  Liver* 
pool,  where  they  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  IVI&AOOWB.  Yes;  I  tliink  it  would  be  a  great  beuetit  to  tlie  American 
shipper. 

Mr.  AswELL.  It  might  be;  but  if  a  man  buys  cotton  delivered  in  Liverpool, 
it  would  not  be. 

Mr,  Jacoway.  I  may  be  wrong  at)out  it,  but  my  understanding  is  you  can 
go  on  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchanges  to-day  and  say  "1 
want  to  get  spot  cotton." 

Mr.  Meadows.  And  you  wUl  get  it  by  buying  future  contracts  and  simply 
wnitinir  until  maturity. 

Mr.  JAroAVAY.  And  you  will  get  spot  cotton *i  ^ 

IMr.  Mkadows.  Yes. 

■Mr.  Ja( owAY.  Then,  does  not  that  establish  a  nonpartisan  board  in  this 
cnuntrv  for  tlie  purchase  of  spot  cotton? 

Mr.  ' Meadows.  No,  sir;  just  for  delivery  on  future  contracts  only. 
Mr.  Jacoway.  But  you  can  get  the  spot  cotton? 

Mr.  Meadows.  You  can  get  a  little  bit  of  it— *wo  or  three  hundred  thousand 

bales  a  year,  perhaps. 
Mr.  Aswi£U  If  that  is  true,  why  did  they  put  in  the  regulation  <m  the  spot 

cotton  ? 

Mr,  Meadows.  That  re??ulation  is  made  under  the  authority  of  the  cotton 
futures  act.  The  secretary  is  called  upon  to  desi£rnat(^  the  markets  of  the 
country  where  cotton  is  ordinarily  l^eing  sold  in  such  quantity  as  to  determine 
the  price  of  niiddlin^^  and  tlie  difference  in  the  price  of  middling  and  other 
i  grades  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  cause  an  investigation  of  all 
the  markets  to  find  out  the  best  on^  for  establishing  those  facts  and  thus 
determine  the  differ^ces  in  price  between  middling  and  other  grades. 
Mr.  AswBix.  That  is  spot  cotton? 

Mr.  Meabows.  That  is  spot  cotton,  but  it  does  not  have  any  reference  to 
classing  spot  cotimu  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  markets  voluntarily  tigreed 
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they  would  conduct  4:heir  quotations  on  the  official  cotton  standards  of  tJie 

United  States.  ,  . 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  may  have  it  aU  wrong,  but  I  am  getting  back  to  your 

proposition  that  you  would  establish  over  here  a  noia^rttsiUi  board- 
Mr.  MttADowas.  True. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  As  I  understand  the  law  and  the  regulations,  you  ha\  e  a  non- 
partisan board  now.  Why?  B«K-ause,  if  T  go  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
and  buy  r)00.(K>0  bales  <»f  cotton,  say  middling  cotton  

Mr.  :Mkai)()ws.  Yuu  buy  a  specified  grade  and  may  get  any  grade  or  all  of 
the  10  deliverable  grades. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  may  get  any  one  of  the  10  tenderable  grades? 

Mr.  Meadows-  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  But  when  the  cotton  comes  to  be  delivered  to  me  and  you 
say,  "Here  is  what  I  sold  you,"  I  know  taiere  is  a  difference;  that  you  have 
not  ddlvered  to  me  the  grade  you  sold,  and  you  have  establishetl  this  non- 
partisan board  and  I  am  going  to  appeal.  And  under  the  law  I  will  appeal 
that  to  the  Secretary  of  Ae:riculture  of  the  T^iited  States,  wliicli  I  think  con- 
.Stitutes  the  greatest  nonpartisan  hoard  you  could  .i^et.    Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Meadows.  With  the  exception  there  is  a  slight  inaccuracy.  As  the  law 
was  originally  written,  it  provides  for  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. As  it  was  amended  in  1919,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  classefi  cotton 
for  future  contracts  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  am  not  saying  for  the  future  contracts ;  I  say  for  spot  cotton. 
C3an  not  I  buy  spot  cottcm  on  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  exchao^^  and 

4wiand  it?  ...  . 

Mr.  Meadows.  In  a  limited  way;  but  you  understand  there  would  not  he 
one-tenth  of  the  cottou  in  the  United  States  tliat  could  be  tendered  on  thot>e 
future  exchanges,  probably. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Have  not  I  the  right  to  demand  it? 

Mr.  Meadows.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  haven't  I  got  the  right  to  get  the  exact  cottcm  I  buy? 
Mr.  Meadows.  Within  the  10  grades* 
Mr.  Jacoway,  Within  l*e  10  grades 

Mr.  Mr&dowb.  If  you  made  a  particular  agreemratt- you  wouid  not;  but  the 
•ordinary  cotton  merchants  do  not  buy  that  way. 
Mr.  Jones.  They  do  not  buy  by  special  (contracts? 

Mr.  :Mkadows.  They  i:o  and  buy  as  they  find  it  all  over  the  South;  and  they 
■do  not  usually  rely  on  takinc:  it  up  on  future  contracts. 

Mr.  AswKLL.  You  say  the  spot  market  is  very  incidentals 
Mr.  Mp:ad()ws.  It  is  for  the  operation  of  the  cotton  futures  act  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  differentials  in  price- 
Mr.  AswsLL.  That  is  under  relation  15  of  your  regulations? 

Mr.  Meabows.  Yes,  sir.  ,  .        .      ,  . 

Mr.  ASWKU*  Section  P>  iea<ls.  referring  to  these  places  name*]  for  spot  markets, 

"there  shall  be  establislied  an<l  manitaihed  in  each  bona  fide  spot  niarlcet  a 
■competent  quotation  committee  jxradint?  cotton." 

Mr.  MiiiAnows.  It  is  a  quotation  committee,  not  a  cotton  classifying  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  AswETX.  It  si>eakb  here  about  grades,  the  difEerential  in  the  grades? 
INlr.  Meauoavs.  Yes. 

:\lr,  AswELL.  Established  by  that  committee. 
Mr.  Meadow.  That  is  all  true. 

Mr.  Aswcax.  How  do  they  get  the  difference  of  the  grade,  if  they  do  not 

grade  it?  .  i  . 

Mr.  Meadows.  They  quote  tlio  marker  prices:  they  do  not  .urade  C(>tton.  hut 

they  know  what  those  grades  are  selling  for  and  they  quote  the  truth  as  to  the 
prices. 

Mr.  FuLMKE.  Those  are  the  ordinary  grades? 

IMr.  Meadow  s.  Those  are  the  ordinary  grades.  We  get  the  rei>ort8  on  those 
every  dav  from  all  of  those  markets  and  we  make  an  average  of  the  diflE^nces 
between  middling  and  other  grades  and  these  differences  btween  middling  and 
other  grades  are  used  in  New  York  in  the  settlement  of  future  contracts. 

Mr.  TmcHxs.  As  I  understand  that,  it  1ms  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
this  proposed  legrislation? 

Mr.  Meadows.  No;  the  existing  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  proposed 
[legislation ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bill  before  us. 
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Mr.  Jacow AY.  I  w  iiiit  to  get  this  right.  I  am  not  trying  to  confuse  you,  but 
1  am  tryinjj  to  nscertain  the  truth. 

Mr.  Meadows.  I  will  give  you  the  truth  as  I  see  it,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you 
from  the  farmer's  standpoint. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  I  know  you  will.  Now  do  you  have  any  objection  to  my  read- 
ing a  stat^tt^t  to  yon  which  you  made  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  to  show 
yon  how  your  ideas  have  changed? 

Sir.  MfiABOWS.  I  am  willing, 

Mr.  Jacow  ay.  Speaking  of  cotton,  you  say : 

"  *  *  *  That  is  a  subject  that  is  not  dealt  with  in  any  of  these  pending- 
bills  that  you  have  here  before  you,  but  we  have  the  condition  of  affairs  that 
the  Liverpool  (\»tton  Association,  under  the  auls]>ices  of  wliich  th  Liverp<»ol 
Cotton  I^^xchange  is  operated,  iias  a  set  of  standards  which  dilfers  in  some 
respects  from  the  American  standards  and  differs  in  terminologj-,  and  the 
result  Is  that  ttie  export  trade  of  this  country  is  done  on  two  sets  of  stand* 
ards"  

IVIr.  Meauows*  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway  (continuing.)  "The  American  standard  within  this  country, 
and  to  some  extent  in  direct  transactions  with  foreign  buyers,  and  the  Liver- 
l^ool  standards,  according  to  the  agreement  of  the  parties  in  the  particular  in- 
stance, and  wliere  they  use  the  Liverpool  standards  it  is  subject  to  arbitration 
by  arbitrators  selected  by  the  Liveri)ool  Cotton  Exchange,  who  a^e  all  English- 
men "  

Mr,  Meadows.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacowat  (continuing)  "And  who  do  not  in  any  respect  represent  Amer- 
ican interests"  

Mr.  Meadows.  That  is  right  . 

Mr.  Jacoway  (continuing).  And  we  have  had  the  hope  that  a  condition 
of  affairs  Avould  be  brought  about  by  which  a  single  set  of  standards  could 
be  used,  not  only  in  domestic  commerce  but  in  foreign  conmierce,  and  that  a 
system  of  arbitration  could  be  brought  about  which  we  believe  would  be  fair 
to  our  shippers  and  exporters  as  well  as  to  the  other  side." 

Mr.  Meadows,  And  that  is  exactly  my  position  to-day. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  the  question — ^you  have  two 
sets  of  standards  to-day«  as  yon  say,  thero? 
Mr.  Meadows.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tacoway.  Now,  will  you  explain  to  the  committee  how,  under  this  bill,, 
you  w  ill  get  a  nonpartisan  board  which  will  wipe  out  all  the  ohJecti<ms  yon 

have  set  f<trth  here? 

]\Ir.  Meadows.  I  will  try  to  do  that.  I  will  present  the  matter  from  the  pro- 
ducer's standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  12  o'clock ;  we  will  liave  to  adjourn  and  have  you 
emm  back  at  a  later  day.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  have  the  letter 
oi  the  Secretary  ins»i:ed  in  fall  in.  the  record,  and  I  have  here  a  number 
of  copies  requested  by  ISm  committee  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Equality  for 
.Agriculture/'  fumii^^  by  Mr*  Barach,  for  distribution  to  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

(The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is,  in  full,  as  follows:) 

DePABTMENT  of  AGRICULTtHBE, 

WmMngton,  January  17,  192S. 

Hon.  G.  N.  Hauqsn, 

Chaitmmn  Ctmmittee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Bepresentatv^. 

Dear  Mf*.  HArG^:N:  In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  report  on  the  bill  (H.  I!. 
6753)  introduced  by  Mr.  Fulnier  and  Ivnown  as  the  cotton  standards  act.  I 
will  say  that  with  one  or  two  minor  changes  in  its  phraseology  the  bill  has 
the  jjeneral  approval  of  this  department.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
word  final  "  be  inserted  in  line  10  of  page  3  before  the  word  "certificate"; 
and  that  in  line  11  of  the  same  page,  after  the  word  "determination,"  there 
should  be  inserted  the  words  *'  shall  be  binding  on  all  officers  of  the  United 
States  and." 

The  departmwt  is  particularly  interested  in  the  sections  which  establish 
the  ofRcial  cotton  standards  of  the  United  States  as  the  legal  basis  of  spot- 

eotton  transactions  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  which  provide  also 
for  tlu^  classification  of  any  cotton  of  which  samples  may  be  submitted  to 
officers  of  the  department  for  the  purpose.    These  two  sectioust  if  enacted 
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into  law.  should  effectively  increase  the  use  of  the  official  cotton  standards 
established  under  the  cotton  futures  act.  It  is  believed  that  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers will  benefit  very  largely  both  directly  and  indirectly  by  the  enactment 
of  these  provisions  into  law. 

The  department  receives  requests  r^jeatedly  from  cotton  merdiants  and 
others  for  the  dassiflcatiUm  of  spot  cottcm,  according  to  the  official  standards 
of  tlw  United  States.  There  la  no  autliority  at  preamt,  however,  for  sudh 
activities,  except  for  the  limited  purpose  of  l^lizing  delivery  on  future  con- 
tracts at  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  This  inability  on  the  part  of  the  depart- 
ment to  determine  the  classification  of  spot  cotton  other  than  that  intended 
for  delivery  on  future  contracts  operates  to  deter  cotton  mercliants  and  ^^hip- 
pers  from  making  full  use  of  the  existing  standards. 

It  is  believed  that  the  cotton  trade  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  bill, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  section  3,  which  provides  for  the  examination 
and  licensing  of  cla^^sifiei-s.  If,  however,  on  furthw  inquiry  by  yow  committee 
there  should  develop  any  serious  (^Jec^on  to  tills  aeetifAi,  the  d^rtment  would 
agree  to  its  cmdssimL  In  sudi  case  a  flew  mocUficatiras  of  the  wording  of  safe- 
sequent  paragraphs  which  refer  to  section  3  might  be  necessary. 

With  proper  direction,  it  is  thought  that  the  administration  of  the  act  should 
be  financially  self-sustaining.  An  initial  appropriation,  however,  will  be  needed 
to  start  the  work.  Section  12  of  the  bill  as  drawn  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  may  l>e  neee.«^ary  for  administering  the  act,  but  if  $r)(i,(H)()  were 
provided  at  the  outset,  it  is  thought  that  no  further  :ipi>ropriation  w<)uld  be 
necessary.  The  exi>erience  of  the  department  in  establishing  standards  and 
classifying  cotton  for  delivery  on  future  contracts  under  authority  of  tiie  United 
States  cotton  futures*  act  should  be  of  much  practical  use  in  the  administration 
of  this  UU  in  tihe  event  of  its  enactment  into  law. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BsNBY  C.  Waixace,  Secretary. 


jAmxABT  27,  1023. 

Submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud^  and  returned  to  the  Departmwt  of 
Agriculture  with  the  advice  that  the  foregoing  is  not  in  ctmfliet  with  the  flnan- 
<*ial  pn^ram  of  the  Presldmt 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjoomed  nntU  to-m4»rtew»  Tneaday,  February 

1823,  at  10  o'clock  a,  nu) 


CSOMMITTEE  ON  AgRICXJLTURE, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday,  Febrimry  P.  1923. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Hon,  Gilbert  K  Haugen  (chairman) 

presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  this  morning,  Mr.  Meadows.  ^ 

STATEMENT  07  KB.  W.  B.  MEADOWS,  DEFABTMBHT  07  A0BI- 

CUI/SXrBX,  WASHZMQTOH9  B.  C. — Beawned. 

Mr.  Meadows.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  I  was  interrupted  when  I  was  giv- 
ing my  testimony  the  other  day  I  had  about  reached  the  statement  that  in  my 
jndtrment  the  present  bill  is  a  fitting  climax  to  the  progressive  steps  in  legisla- 
tion which  were  taken  to  improve  the  situation  in  the  marketing  of  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  crop.  I  wish  this  morning  to  confine  myself  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  bill  under  consideration,  and  for  tbsit  reason  I  am  going  to  ask  that  20 
minutes  of  my  time  be  given  me  to  preset  the  facta  After  tiiat  I  ediall  be  glad 
to  answer  any  qnestlcms  of  any  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Meadow^s.  I  wish,  first  of  all,  to  state  that  the  bill  before  us  has  just 
two  primary  purposes  in  view.  The  first  of  these  is  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  official  cotton  standards  as  the  sole  standards  for  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  American  cotton.  Just  this  fact  alone  would  simplify  the 
•cotton  business  and  would  make  the  bill  worth  while,  but  there  is  a  second 
fact  that  I  might  mention  here,  to  get  both  facts  before  you  at  the  same  tUne. 
Tliis  bill  propc^ies  to  estaUish  art>itration  through  the  I>^partment  of  Agricul- 
ture <m  all  dilpmento  of  cotton  in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce^  These 
are  the  two  main  objects  of  the  bllL 
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In  discussing  the  first  of  these  two  objects  I  wish  to  say  that  while  we  wisb 
to  insist  on  the  official  cotton  standards  of  the  United  States  being  used  as 
the  sole  standards,  we  do  not  care  to  interfere  with  the  practice  of  sellinc:  cot- 
ton on  type  or  mark  so  long  as  such  sales  are  not  made  in  (ipen  violation  or  eva- 
sion of  the  act.  So  a  proviso  is  inserted  in  the  bill  which  permits  such  business 
as  has  been  done  since  time  immemorial.  It  is  our  judgment  that  the  adoption  of 
this  bill  would  also  tmd  to  increase  tbe  use  and  hmten  the  acceptance  of  the 
American  standards  in  ioreiga,  eonntdes. 

The  idea  has  been  prevalent  for  a  number  of  years,  certainly  as  far  back  as 
1907,  that  a  universal  standard  for  American  cotton  was  a  desired  aim.  Cotton 
men,  in  their  associations  have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  th  s  idea.  I  have 
made  two  trips  to  Europe  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  tittt'Uipting  to 
secure  that  end  thi'ough  agreement,  as  has  already  been  I'eported  vo  this  com- 
mittee. Both  of  those  attempts  to  secux'e  an  agreement  with  the  Liverpool 
Cotton  Association  have  failed. 

I  do  not  wish  to  pr^nt  all  the  argom^ts  for  a  univ^sal  standard  before 
this  committee,  bnt  I  have  those  arguments  written  out  in  cmdm  form,  and  X 
wonld  like  to  present  that  paper  as  a  part  of  my  statement.  By  doing  this  I 
can  avoid  the  use  of  some  15  or  20  minutes  which  it  would  take  to  read  it* 

The  Chairman.  With<»ut  objection,  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MKAbow's.  This  iiuicli  shouid  be  said,  that  with  a  siu^cie  set  ol'  staiidai'ds 
in  use  in  the  AuuMii-an  cotton  ti'ade  the  simplicity  of  coiuUK-tiu^-  the  cotton 
tratU^  would  bp  .greatly  increased,  and  as  a  consequence,  in  our  judgment,  the 
marghi  tliat  is  nei^^i  ssary  between  the  seller  and  the  spinner  who  buys  would 
be  decreased,  and  it  wonld  benefit  both  the  producer  of  cotton  and  the  con- 
sumer of  cotton  cloth. 

I  have  this  idea  that  I  picked  up  in  my  travels  in  Europe  from  a  Frwch 
broker  at  Havre.  He  said,  "You  Americans  ?:row  the  cotton,  make  your 
standards,  and  tell  us  to  trade  on  them  and  it  will  be  s  itistactory,  altlu)U.di 
wo  can  not  reach  an  am'tn^ment  amon^j  <»urselves."  That  is  my  own  position  in 
the  matter.  I  think  that  America,  as  it  produces  the  cotton  ci-o|>,  should  make 
its  standards  and  tell  the  world  that  there  is  the  cotton  crop  and  there  are  the 
standards  that  we  propose  to  sell  it  on,  and  to  take  it  or  leave  it.  It  sroes 
Avithout  saying  that  they  will  take  it  on  our  standanls.  Of  course  we  supply 
the  greater  proportion  of  what  I  might  call  the  bread-and-butter  cotton  of  the^ 
world  to-day,  and  we  hope  to  continue  dtir  supremacy  in  this  line. 

Taking  up  the  second  point  that  we  wish  to  accomplish — Government  arbi- 
tration— I  do  not  wish  to  appear  critical  toward  any  existing  body  of  men  or 
Uiothods  of  conductintr  business,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  to  the  cotton  trade 
ti':it  American  arbitrations  on  (*ott(m  ai*e  not  satisfactory.  It  has  already  been 
brouulit  OUT  in  the  hcarinu'^  before  this  '•ommittef  that  tlie  nrhitrations  at 
Boston  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  shi])iKM-s.  It  is  also  :i  Tact  tliat  arbitrations 
at  New  Orleans  are  not  satisfact(»ry  to  the  cotton  shippers.  It  is,  I  think, 
e<iually  true  that  arbitrations  before  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  com- 
mittee are  not  satisfactory  to  most  millmen.  So  there  is  very  poor  ma- 
chine'py,  in  my  judgment,  for  arbitrating  the  domestic  American  cotton  bi^^ess* 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  to  future  or  spot  cotton? 

Mr,  Mkadows.  Spot  cotton  :  I  am  making  no  reference  thus  far  to  futures. 

Now,  if  the  arbitration  <^f  the  American  cotton  business  is  unsatisfaetory, 
the  arbitration  before  the  Livei-pool  and  other  exchanjjes  is  far  more  unsatis- 
factory. I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Texas  Cott<m  Buyers'  Association  about 
a  year  nisn  at  Fort  Worth  in  which  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  ])y  practi- 
cally e\eryone,  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  propose  sending  a  representative 
to  one  of  those  exchaniyes  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  shipi)ers  and  try  to 
get  justice.  They  claimed  that  the  charges  on  shipments  made  through  un* 
satisfactory  arbitrations  were  terrific.  And  I  happen  to  know,  from  a  gentle- 
man who  lived  11  years  in  Bremen,  that  the  Cotton  Plxchanjre  Building  in 
Bremen  was  erected  from  funds  obtained  tln"ou<?h  arbitrations  in  American 
cotton.    Tliat  slutws  the  protitahlenoss  of  the  arbitration  laisiness  abroad. 

As  a  substitute  for  these  unsatisfactory  ways  of  arbitratinc:  American  ship- 
ments of  eott«»n  we  propose  that  the  Government  shall  establish  disinterested 
boards  of  arl>itration.  or  boards  of  examiners,  whichever  you  choose  to  call 
them,  to  which  the  American  cotton  shippers  can  appeal  and  get  a  square  deal. 
Justice  is  all  that  they  can  hope  for  and  all  ttiat  they  can  get, 

Mr.  CuutKE*  Mr.  Meadows,  may  I  interpose  a  suggestion  there?  I  do  not 
know  T»y  much  about  cotton  myself,  and  I  wonder  if  igm  isoxM  fysSl  m 
where  this  agency  in  Jelling  dofwn  now. 


Mr,  MttAnows.  I  will  try  to  show  you.  I  will  take  a  southern  case,  because 
I  am  a  southern  man  myself.  In  the  case  of  abitrations  between  the  Caro- 
lina mills  and  the  shipper,  by  common  consent  the  mills  p:o  to  the  New  Orh^ans 
Cotton  Exchange  and  ask  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Excha^re  to  arbitrate.  Tiie 
New  Orleans  Exchage  has  a  body  of  imid  cassitiers  of  cotton  who  sit  as  arbi- 
trators. I  wish  to  say  that  those  men  are,  in  my  judgment,  perfectly  hone^ 
They  have  been  in  tiie  emplu,\  of  the  Government  in  the  office  in  which  I 
work,  and  I  have  the  highest  reflect  for  those  men.  Bnt  the  findings  of  that 
committee  at  New  Orleans,  are,  I  am  informed,  subject  to  being  set  aside 
by  a  comniittt^e  of  the  exchange,  and  that  conuiiittee  usually  leans  towanl  the 
interests  of  the  mill  man  rather  than  toward  the  interests  of  iho  sbipi)er, 
and  I  have  known  in  my  personal  experience  of  <*ases  where  <-laims  wiuch 
shippers  considered  unjust  were  settled  rather  than  to  accept  arbitration  at 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  Mr.  Meadows,  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question  if  it  will 
not  annoy  you*  I  am  like  Mr.  Clarke,  in  that  Z  do  not  know  anything  about 
cotton,  but  I  am  wondering  about  the  practicability  of  this  bUl,  with  iq^al 
reference  to  section  7.  I  understood  Mr.  Jacoway  the  other  morning  to  say 
that  there  were  829  counties  in  the  South  that  raised  cott<m? 

Mr.  Meadows.  Yes. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  This  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  power  to 
have  a  hoard  of  cotton  inspectors  all  over  the  South. 
Mr.  Meadows.  Tliat  is  not  the  aim  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  I  am  taking  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it  stands:  "That: 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  cause  an  in^qpection,  including  sampling,  of  any  cotton  in- 
volved in  any  transaction  of  shiiunent  in  commerce,  wherever  such  cotton  may 
be  found,  or  of  any  cotton  with  respect  to  which  a  determination  of  the  true 
classification  is  requested  under  section  4  of  this  act." 

As  I  say,  I  am  concerned  about  the  practicability  of  it.  What  is  the  reason 
you  could  not  have  a  central  point,  say  at  the  capitol  of  each  State,  and  liave 
the  Government  graders  there,  and  let  these  fellows  mail  the  samples  of  their 
bales  of  cotton  to  those  men  to  grade? 

Mr.  Meadows.  I  understand  your  point  on  ttiat.  Section  7  in  its  ratirety 
might  be  omitted  from  this  bill  if  It  i^umld  jeopardize  the  acceptance  of  th^ 
bllL  We  would  not  instist  upon  any  port  of  section  7  heSmg  In  thero  if  tiie  com- 
mittee does  not  wish  it  In  there. 

Mr.  KmcHELOS.  How  are  you  going  to  help  the  grower  of  cotton  unless  he 
has  access  to  some  Federal  inspector?  And  he  can  not  have  such  access  unless 
you  have  a  man  at  every  little  town  where  he  hauls  it  in. 

Mr.  IVlEADOws.  I  had  intemled  to  discuss  that  a  little  further  along,  and  I 
shall  make  perfectly  clear  what  we  propose  to  accomplish  and  how  we  propose 
to  accomplish  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  Very  well ;  I  did  not  wish  to  interf «e  with  the  trmd  of  yonr 
argum^it. 

Mr.  WuMWB.  I  had  Just  stated,  I  believe,  tiiat  we  wished  to  substitute  for 
the  present  methods  of  arbitration  an  arbitration  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  has  been  in  practical  effect,  trentlemen,  in  the  future  ex- 
changes since  1919,  and  our  exiierience  has  shown  that  Uie  Government  classes  of 
cotton  deliA'ered  on  future  contracts  have  w(»rked  well. 

Mr.  AswKLL.  Let  nie  ask  a  question  right  there.  You  say  that  the  .ub'tra- 
tions  at  New  Orleans  and  New  York  now  are  not  satisfactory.  How  would  they 
be  made  satisfactory  by  this  bill? 

Mr,  MEAnows.  Under  this  bill  the  arbitration  would  have  removed  from  it 
any  element  of  gain  or  sui^rt  fbr  the  committee  which  acts  as  arbitrators. 

Mr.  AswELi*.  How  would  ym  abolish  t^e  commissions  that  are  already  in  ex- 
istence ? 

Mr,  Meadows.  AVe  would  not  abolish  them:  we  would  not  interfere  with  them 
if  they  wanted  to  continue.  But  the  fact  that  we  had  established  (lovennnent 
arbitration  probably  would  olTer  such  competition  that  the  arbitrations  rhrousjh 
private  parties — that  is,  through  the  cotton  exchanges — w(»uld  possibly  cease. 
They  would  not  be  necessary.  And  I  have  it  from  cotton  shippers  that  such  a 
thing  is  desired  by  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  for  them,  but  I  have  heard 
a  number  say  that  they  wished  that  very  thing  to  happm. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  point  to  the  fact  that  ^rain  has  been  handled  on  the 
United  States  grain  standards  for  five  or  irtx  or  seven  years— I  do  not  know  the 
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exact  lensrth  of  time--«ikl  the  mmberg  o£  tbe  grata  ttmdm  bave  found  tliat  act 

very  Siitisfactory. 

Mr.  Clarke.  But  they  are  objecting  very  strougly  

Mr.  Clague,  Not  to  the  inspection  ;  no. 
Mr,  Clarke.  They  say  they  want  regrading. 

Mr.  CuwGUB.  They  ^re  objecting  to  the  grades  that  have  been  established  by 
the  d^mrtment. 

Mr.  Meajdows.  We  have  already  estabUsl^  otir  official  grades  and  the  grades 
are  satisfactwy  to  the  cotton  tcttde»  beeanse  tliey  were  establidfted  by  the  cotton 
trade  itself. 

Mr.  AswKLL.  Yon  have  not  established  grades  with  reference  to  the  staple. 

Mr.  IMeadows.  Not  only  the  grade,  but  the  length  of  staple  has  been  estab- 
Itehed  in  the  official  cotton  standards  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  I  understand  this  bill  does  not  undertake  to  alter  the  10 
grades  of  cotton?  . 

Mr.  Mkapows.  Not  at  all ;  it  has  no  r^erence  to  future  trading  in  cotton.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  pass  on  to  ^e  spot  business  of  the  United  States  some  of  the 

privileges  that  we  ha\e  already  afforded  to  the  fuure  trade. 

Coming  back  to  grain,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  generally  that  the  grain 
standards  bill  has  given  satisfaction  during  the  time  it  has  been  in  effect,  and 
I  think  the  cotton  producers  of  the  United  States  should  be  accordeil  the  same 
privileges  as  are  being  accorded  to  the  grain  pro^lncers.  But  there  is  this 
difference  between  the  two  bills.  The  grain  standards  measure  is  supported 
by  a  direct  appropriation  of  something  over  $500,000  a  year  out  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  We  propose  to  make  the  cotton  standards  bill  self-sus- 
taining after  we  once  get  it  started. 

I  mii^t  say  parenthetically  that  we  expect  to  aslc  for  about  $50»000  to  start 
it,  but  we  will  give  you  the  promise  that  that  sum  will  be  refnnded,  as  we  did  re- 
fund the  money  which  was  given  us  to  start  our  classification  work  under  the  cot- 
ton futures  act  in  1919.  T^very  cent  that  Avas  given  to  start  the  cotton  futures  net 
in  the  way  of  elassitication  of  cotton  at  future  exchanges  1ms  been  returned 
to  the  Treasury,  and  we  propose  to  do  the  same  thing  with  any  appropriation 
that  nmy  be  made  under  this  act. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  ia  there  about  this  system  tJiat  should 
reqnire  a  great  deal  of  money  to  establish  it? 

Mr.  Meadows.  Hiis,  Mr.  McLao^lin:  We  will  be  called  upon  to  esteblish 
boards  of  arbitration  or  boards  of  examiners,  at  other  points  

]Mr.  ^IcLaughmn  of  Michigan.  Well,  you  would  simply  ai^int  some  men? 

Mr.  Meadows.  We  tg^point  three  men  usually,  or  more,  as  examiners  to  con^ 
stitute  each  board. 

Mr.  McLAU(iHLTN  of  Michigan.  And  they  will  be  compensated  how? 

Mr.  Meadows.  On  a  j^er  bale  basis  for  the  work  that  the.\  do. 

Mr.  jNIcLaughlin  of  Michigan.  They  will  not  have  a  salary? 

Mr.  Meadows.  They  will  have  a  salary  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  the  D^artmrat  of  Agriculture  will  charge  a  fee,  as  it  does  at  present  for 
the  handling  or  classification  of  cotton  at  New  York  and  New  Oiieans. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  the  money  that  you  are  asking  for  now 
to  start  this  is  to  pay  the  salaries  of  those  men  until  this  system  gets  into  work- 
ing order  and  the  fees  come  in  in  sufficient  amount  to  pay  them? 

Mr.  Meadows.  To  pay  them;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ktncheloe.  Is  that  provided  for  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Meadows.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLatjghun  of  Michigan.  Well,  the  salaries  after  that  will  not  be  paid 
out  of  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  MEADowa  No,  sir ;  they  will  not  be  after  we  get  it  started. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  :Michigaa.  They  will  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  accumu- 
late<l  by  the  payment  of  fees? 

Mr.  Meadows.  Yes,  sir;  by  those  who  request  the  service.  That  is  working 
well  in  the  cotton  futures  department  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  I  think  it  will 
woi'k  equally  well  in  the  spot  end  of  the  business,  but  it  will  take  som-e  time 
to  get  it  on  a  paying  basis. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  not  provided,  howevbr,  and  I  presume 
it  is  not  intended,  that  the  appropriation  that  is  paid  to  these  men,  or  out 
of  which  these  men  are  paid,  will  he  returned  to  the  Treasury  out  of  the  fees? 

Mr.  Mbadows.  It  is  not  stated,  but  we  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  return  it 
in  our  management  of  the  cotton  futures  act.  In  the  management  of  the  cotton 
futures  act  the  money  advanced  for  the  work  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
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was  returned,  and  we  can  return  this  after  awhile,  but  we  would  lilce  to  liave 

it  to  start  on  and  get  the  work  g(»ing. 

Mr.  McLax'glhtn  of  Michigan.  Hut  would  you  be  authorized  to  return  it? 
Would  it  be  ]u-oiHn"  for  you  to  rcTurn  if  without  the  direction  of  law? 

^Ir.  Meadows,  I  can  not  answer  that,  as  T  am  not  a  hiwyer.  As  a  matter 
'  of  fact,  we  did  return  it  under  the  cotton  futures  act,  and  the  Trejisury  took  it 
and  they  hare  tbe  money* 

Mr.  KmcHELOE.  If  it  is  intended  to  do  that,  why  not  put  it  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Meadows.  I  have  no  objer-tion  to  that,  g^itii^nw.  It  is  our  firm  deter- 
mination to  do  that  particular  thing. 

The  OiiATKMAx.  Do  you  ]tropose  to  pay  those  men  salaries? 

Mr.  ]\Ieadows.  To  pay  them  salaries,  just  as  we  have  men  hired  at  the  pres- 
ent time  under  the  cotton  futures  act  as  amended  in  1919. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  now  operate  only  in  tiie  large  markets. 

Mr.  Meadows.  We  do  not  propose,  Mr.  Haugeu,  to  go  into  the  small  mar- 
kets. This  will  only  apply  on  appeal  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ou 
interstate  and  foreign  shipnieuts. 

The  Chaibman.  But  about  the  invecti<tt? 

Mr.  Meadows.  That  is  the  reason  we  put  section  7  in  there,  to  give  us  the 
authority  to  conduct  inspections.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  all  of  our  work 
will  be  with  reference  to  agreed-upon  samples,  but  in  case  there  was  no  agree- 
ment about  samples,  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  to 
have  authority  to  go  out  and  get  samples.  In  administering  the  cotton 
futures  act  as  it  was  originally  passed  we  found  that  from  90  to  95  per  cent 
of  the  business  of  arbitrations  w^as  based  upon  agreed-upon  samples. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Aud  in  the  «vrat  of  a  ccmtroven^  between 
the  buyer  and  seller,  do  you  not  think  they  eould  agree  upon  a  sam^e? 

Mr.  Meadows.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then,  it  would  not  be  necessaiy  for  Om  do- 

partuient  to  go  clear  across  tlie  country  to  get  a  sample? 
Mr.  Meadows.  You  are  entirely  right  about  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  all  matters  of  arbitration  there  has  to  be 
an  agreed  state  of  facts. 

Mr,  MsABows.  We  propose  to  handle  it  that  way  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  McLauohun  of  Midiigan.  If  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  a  con- 
troversy can  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  taking  a  san^le  and  agreeing  upon  It 
and  sending  it  to  some  central  point  where  the  agent  of  the  departm^  is 
located,  or  where  the  board  of  arbitration  is  located,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  leave  them  to  fight  it  out  between  tliemselves.  I  dislike  the  idea  of  putting 
section  7  in  the  bill;  it  authorizes  and  practically  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  send  men  to  every  phice  where  C(aron  is  sold.  It  gives  him 
authority  to  do  that,  and  I  dislike  to  give  him  any  authority  that  we  do  not 
wifiii  him  to  exercise.   It  sems  to  me  it  is  going  too  far. 

Mr.  Meadows.  Let  me  answer  that  objection ;  I  think  I  can  meet  it  fairly 
It  is  well  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  have  authority  to  perform  the 
duties  that  this  law  will  put  upon  him.  Keep  in  mind  this  toct,  if  yott  please 
that  one  p;irty  to  the  contract  may  be  in  Europe.  He  may  withhold  all  consent 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  anybody  else  to  look  at  the  cotton  and  yet 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  asked  by  the  American  shipper  to  arbi- 
trate. Then  in  case  the  man  abroad  refused  such  consent,  the  Secretary's 
luinds  would  be  tied  so  far  as  sampling  the  cotton  himself  or  knowing  that  he 
had  genuine  samples. 

Mr.  MoLattohun  of  Michigan.  If  the  cotton  is  over  in  IJurope  

Mr.  Meadows.  It  is  going  to  Biur^pa 

Mr.  McLAuoHi^iif  Of  Miebi«»n.  How  in  tbe  worid  is  he  going  to  get  a  sample 

^)f  xt  ? 

Mr.  Meadows.  It  is  in  process  of  shipment  to  Europe,  one  party  to  the  corn- 
tract  being  in  Europe  and  one  party  being  in  the  United  States  You  see» 
a  situation  might  easily  arise  where  there  would  be  no  way  for  the  two  parties 
to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  samples. 

Mr.  AswKix.  And  the  ewtxoversy  might  arise  after  the  cotton  arrived  In 
Europe? 

^Ir.  Meauows.  In  that  event  It  is  possible  iimt  we  could  not  arbitrate  it 
Mr.  Jones.  Is  a  sample  of  that  cotton  alwajns  left  in  this  counlry? 
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Mr.  Meadows.  It  depends  upon  how  the  cotton  sample  is  left.   If  the  sample 

is  genuine,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  he 
keei>s  it  in  his  custody  he  could  arbitrate  on  that  sanii»le  of  (*otton  after  tlie 
shii)nieut  had  gone  abroad,  because  he  would  know  that  it  was  a  genuine  sample 
of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Clakke.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  interrupt  the  gentleman  at  tliis  time  to 
present  another  matter?  Two  members  of  the  committee  have  to  leave,  and 
we  have  a  quorum  here. 

The  Senate  has  put  through  a  resolution,  S.  Res.  896»  authorizing  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  hold  an  investigation  and  hearings,  in  recess  or  at 
any  time,  relating  to  reforestation,  and  I  desire  authority  from  this  committee 
for  the  drafting  of  a  resolution  authorizing  our  committee  or  a  subcommittee 
appointed  by  the  chairman  to  join  with  the  Senate  committee.  We  have  as- 
surances that  the  Senate  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  us  cooperate  with  them 
if  we  can  get  such  a  resolution  through. 

I  make  a  motion  that  the  dmlrman  be  authorized  to  prepare  a  suitable  resolu- 
tion, authorizing  the  chairman  to  appoint  a  subcommittee  or  take  other  effective 
steps  toward  getting  the  resolution  through  the  House. 

Mr.  AswELL.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chaxbman*  Would  you  make  that  a  comndttee,  or  a  subcommittee 

thereof? 

Mr.  AswEii,  Why  not  adopt  the  Senate  resolution? 

Mr.  Clarke.  It  is  just  changed  to  meet  our  situation. 

Mr.  VoiGHT,  How  many  members  would  you  have  on  this  committee? 

Mr.  GEiABK£.  Those  are  matters  which  you  gentlemen  wlio  are  older  in 
tegislatiye  experience  than  I  am  could  detennlne  better  than  I. 

The  Ohaxbman.  It  might  be  we  would  want  to  divide  up  the  committee. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  make  it  th^  whole  committee,  so  that  if  the  whole 
committee  could  not  give  it  its  time  subcommittees  could  be  appointed,  for  in- 
stance, one  to  go  to  the  east  and  one  to  go  to  the  west*  But  that  woiUd  be 
for  the  whole  committee  to  determine. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  the  Senate  resolution  provide  for  the 
appointment  and  operation  of  more  than  one  committee? 

Mr.  Ci^ABKE.  No. 

Mr.  KiNGHSEx»L  Any  committee  we  might  have  ought  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  Soiate  ccMOEimittee,  I  should  think. 
Th*  Chaibman.  How  would  it  do  to  word  it  like  tills : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  a  subcommittee  thereof,  is  hereby  authorized  to  investigate  problems 
relating  to  reforestation  in  the  national  forests,  to  establiah  a  comprehensive 
national  policy  for  timber,"  etc. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  If  they  are  going  to  travel,  how  do  they  get  their  expenses 
paid? 

The  OKAiufAN.  At  the  end  it  says :  "  Tlmt  the  eoq^enfles  of  the  committee 
shall  be  imid  out  of  the  contingent  tonA  of  the  House.** 
Mr.  JoNss.  I  think  that  as  far  m  practicable  the  resolution  ou^t  to  follow 

the  Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  AswELL.  If  the  Senate  committee  does  not  divide  up  into  snbcominlttees, 
the  House  could  not  very  well  do  so. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Not  if  we  are  going  to  cooperate  with  the  Senate.  We  would 
have  the  same  resolution.  If  this  committee  is  going  to  cooperate  with  tiie 
Senate  committee  we  will  have  to  be  where  the  Senate  committee  is. 

Mr.  W  iLLiAMs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  recorded  as 
voting  aye  on  tids  resolution.  I  have  to  leave. 

Tb/&  Ohaibmak.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  I  think  the  Senate  com- 
mittee would  have  authority  to  appoint  subconmoittees ;  it  may  be  a  subcom- 
mittee of  one  or  five,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Mr,  AswELL.  It  says  five,  though. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  just  <me  committee.   That  committee  can  divide  up, 

of  course. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  This  resolution  provides  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
shall  appoint  five  members,  three  from  the  majority  party  and  two  from  the 
minority  party,  to  investigate  rrforestatton.  Has  this  resolution  already 
passed? 

Mr.  Olaxks.  Yes ;  and  they  have  held  a  meeting. 

The  Ohaibkan  (after  further  informal  ^scustion).  You  have  heard  the 
motlim.  Are  you  feady  for  the  question? 
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(The  question  was  called  for,  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Clarke,  having  been 
first  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to.) 

The  Chaibican.  The  motion  is  carried  unanimoucdy.  I  will  introduce  it  to- 
day. 

Mr.  AswELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  lilse  to  malie  the  request  that  the  com- 
mittee hear  Representative  John  W.  Langley  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  on  the 
subject  of  ?rarden  seeds.  He  has  a  resolution  before  this  committee.  I  prom- 
ised to  make  the  request  this  morning  and  let  him  know. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  also  agreed  to  hear  Mr.  Silver  on  Muscle  Shoals. 
Do  you  desire  to  make  a  motion  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  AswfiLL.  Yes,  sir. 

(After  informal  discussion,  the  question  was  called  for,  and  the  motion  of 

Mr.  Aswell,  having  been  first  duly  seconded,  was  airreed  to.) 

The  Chairman  (after  further  informal  discussion).  Without  objection,  the 
Chair  will  confer  with  Mr.  Silver  and  call  a  meeting  of  the  committee  at  such 
time  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  AswKLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  not  let  this  witness  proceed,  we  will  have 
to  let  him  return  next  week. 

The  Chaibiian.  Very  welL   Mr.  Meadows,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Meadows.  I  had  iust  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  present  bill  was  far 
less  expensive  to  the  Unitied  States  Treasury  than  the  grain  standards  act,  but 
that  it  would  accomplish  isracticaliy  the  same  ends,  in  my  judgment.  I  w  ish  to 
point  out  further  that  as  another  measure  of  economy  we  could  use  the  two 
boards  that  we  have  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans  to  perform  work  under  this 
act,  and  thereby  minimize  the  expense  of  putting  this  bill  into  effect. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  is  one  thought  occurs  to  me  there,  al- 
though I  may  have  the  wrong  impression.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  infec- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  this  settiing  of  controversies  ova- 
grades,  and  so  on.  Suppose  thCTe  is  a  foreign  shipment— and  tiiero  will  be 
many  shipm^ts  to  foreign  countries— without  any  e<mtroversy? 

"Mx  IklKADOWS.  3res  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  time^oise^  tiiexe  will  be  no  action  by  the 
D^artment  of  Agriculture? 
Mr.  Meadows.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  has  been  urged  that  one  of  the  results  to  be 
obtained  by  this  measure,  or  greatly  desired,  at  any  rate,  was  to  protect  the 
American  sliippers  against  injustices  such  as  have  been  practiced  against  th«tn 
in  the  Liverpool  market,  where  the  grades  are  somewhat  different  and  the 
American  shiiq[>er  Is  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Now,  if  the  shipment  goes  to 
Liverpool  without  any  controversy  arising  in  this  country,  with  no  opportunity 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  interfere  and  make  a  finding— and  I  pre- 
sume that  a  very,  very  large  number  of  the  shipments  will  go  through  without 
any  controversy \and  witliout  any  opportunity  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  act — where  does  tlie  American  shipper  have  the  advantage  which  you  liave 
spoken  of,  the  matter  never  having  been  passed  upon  in  this  country? 

Mr.  :\1eadows.  Of  course,  if  the  American  shipper  does  not  put  himself  in 
position  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunily  for  arbitration  by  his  own  Govern- 
ment, he  forfeits  any  advantage  that  he  might  have  under  this  bin,  but  I 
believe  that  when  the  American  shippers  know  that  they  can  get  arbitration  by 
their  own  Government  they  will  proceed  to  conduct  their  business  on  that  basis, 
and  it  will  always  be  conducted  so  as  to  conae  within  the  r^ulatious  wliicli 
tiie  Secretary  will  make  under  this  bill  

Mr.  ]\IcLaughlin  of  Michigan  (interposing).  But  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture does  not  act  unless  there  is  a  controversy. 

Mr.  Meadows.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  there  is  no  way  In  which  the  An^rican 
shipper,  or  anybody  connected  with  the  sale  or  pundiase  or  shipmait,  can  ask 
tiie  d^rtment  to  intervene  unless  there  is  a  controversy. 

Mr.  BfeADows.  Probably  the  American  shipper  would  put  himself  in  a  position 
to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  how  can  he,  unless  a  controversy  arises? 

Mr.  Meadows.  He  can  raise  the  controversy  if  necessary,  Mr.  McLaughlin, 
before  letting  the  cotton  leave,  and  get  a  final  determination  of  the  grade  and 
staple  of  his  cotton  before  it  leaves  America. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  mean  you  would  invite  a  c<mtrover8y 
so  that  the  department  could  intervene? 
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Mr.  MiiADOws  I  do  nut  say  that  he  would;  I  say  that  he  might.  I  believe 
that  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  the  American  cotton  business  will  be  conducted 
in  each  a  maima*  as  to  ree^ve  the  beii^ts  ttiat  should  conaie  fvom  this  bill* 
I  can  not  hAp  believing  tbat  Americans  are  shrewd  business  men,  and  they  will 
be  sharp  enou^  to  conduct  their  business  within  the  provisions  of  tiiis  law. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  M'chiiran.  I  realize  that  when  a  difference  arises  between 
theAinoridiu  shipper  an-l  the  foreiirn  offirials,  thp  board  of  arbitration  in  Liver- 
pool, or  whatever  it  may  be  calle<l,  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  American 
shipper  if  suir  is  hetrun  td  be  ;U>le  to  show  in  the  court  that  this  matter  has  been 
pnsstMi  upon  and  determinetl  by  the  Department  of  Asjriculture,  which  means  the 
American  Government,  But  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  authorized 
to  act  in  any  manner  unless  there  is  a  controversy  in  this  country.  I  should 
iniiBgiiie  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  shipm^ts  there  would  be  no  such  oontro- 
vere^.  Your  answer  to  my  question  woidd  ideate— it  does  to  me  at  least — 
that  you  might  provoke  a  controversy. 

^Ir.  Meadows.  Not  the  Crovemment  The  Government  would  never  provol^ 
a  controversy. 

Mr.  McLavghlin  of  Michigan.  No ;  not  the  Government,  but  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parties  to  the  transaction  in  this  coxmtry  would  provoke  it, 

Mr.  Meadows.  Perhaps  I  can  give  you  a  parallel  illustration  that  will  serve  to 
clear  up  the  difficulty.  The  grain  business  is  conducted  at  the  present  time,  as 
I  understand  It,  on  the  basis  that  tt^  American  certificate  is  final,  and  if  this 
hill  stumld  become  law  I  see  no  reastm  why  the  cottmi  trade  should  not  be  put 
on  the  same  basis  and  that  the  certlfleate  by  the  Am^can  Ckyvermnent  would 
be  final  on  cotton. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  American  Government  does  not  issue 
such  a  certificate  unless  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion* 

Mr.  Meadow^s.  Unless  appealed  to. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Unless  it  is  appealed  to. 

Mr.  Meadows.  That  is  true.  But  just  the  fact  that  you  do  want  a  tiual  certifi- 
cate would  be  sufficient  motive  for  the  cotton  trade  to  appeal  to  the  American 
Govemmmt  to  give  a  final  certificate  in  making  ^qiort  shipm^ts  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Aswmx.  There  Is  one  point  I  am  not  clear  on.  I  recognize  the  valne  of 
your  suggestion  as  to  establishing  world  standards,  and  I  aw>K>ve  all  you  have 
said  with  reference  to  that,  but  I  am  not  yet  able  to  see  how  this  bill  could 
I»ossibly  establish  w^orld  standards  in  the  European  countries,  for  example. 

Mr.  Meadows.  Mr.  Aswell,  we  are  not  tryinc:  to  establish  American  standards 
in  European  countries  unless  those  countries  are  agreeable  to  that  step. 

Mr.  AswELL.  But  you  state  you  tested  it  twice  and  found  them  not  agreeable 
to  it. 

Mr.  Meabows.  Perb^ps  it  will  be  more  agreeable  to  them  wltb  this  law  on 
the  American  statute  books. 

Mr,  AswMX.  Well,  why? 

Mr.  Meadows,  For  the  reason  that  all  cotton  that  they  buy  can  be — I  will 
say — certificated,  can  have  its  grade  and  staple  determined  by  the  American 
Government,  and  in  my  judgment  their  own  arbitration  boards  will  more 
likely  he  willing  to  accept  such  certificates, 

Mr.  As\\  ETx.  But  that  is  a  guess. 

Mr.  Meadow  s.  Well,  you  are  talking  about  something  in  the  future.  I  am  a 
cautious  man,  and  do  not  like  to  give  too  po^tive  an  answer,  but  my  judg- 
ment Is  tibat  the  arbitration  committees  on  the  oth»  side  of  the  water  wUl 
not  dare  to  be  high-handed  in  their  axhttrations  if  this  bill  were  fhe  law. 

Mr.  AswEix.  They  have  been? 

Mr.  Meadows.  Yes:  they  have  been, 

Mr.  AswFXL.  And  they  are  now^? 

Mr.  Meadows.  Yes:  hut  if  this  law  is  approved,  then  when  the  American 
Oovernnient  has  passed  judgment  as  to  the  grade  and  staple  of  the  cotton  and 
an  arbitration  committee  on  the  other  side  differs  radically  from  the  American 
Government's  decision,  th^  the  foreigner  would  have  no  daim  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  against  the  American  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  could 
not  collect  any  claim,  because  tiie  law  here  specifies  that  the  determinations 
of  the  D^rtm^t  of  Agriculture  shall  he  prinm  facie  evidaioe  in  9SI  Federal 
courts. 

Mr.  McLaxtghlix  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Asw^ell,  this  is  my  understanding  of  that 
situation.  At  the  present  time  the  Government  having  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  here,  when  the  arbitration  board  in  Liverpool  has  passed  on  a 
shipment  of  cotton  as  to  which  the  buyer  in  Europe  differs  with  the  shipper 
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in  this  country,  the  buyer  sends  a  claim  back  to  this  country  and  sues  in  the 
United  States  court.  Under  present  conditions  the  shipper  in  the  United 
States,  the  man  against  whom  the  suit  is  begun,  is  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
and,  practically,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  man  who  brings  the  suit,  and  the 
court  here  gives  judgment  against  the  American  defendwit  But  if  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  had  passed  upon  the  questi<m  and  Issued  a  certificate  and  the 
Liverpool  btxyer  suit  over  htwre  the  shipper  in  America  would  have  the 

advantage.  ^  ^  . 

Mr.  AswELL.  When  does  the  Government  issue  that  certificated   Cmly  in  the 

case  of  a  controversy? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Oh,  yes;  in  the  case  of  a  controversy.  But 
when  the  vlepartnient  here  does  issue  this  certificate  as  to  grade,  quality,  and 
so  on,  then  if  the  European  buyer  institute  suit  here  the  American  £diii^r  wUl 
have  an  advantage  tliat  he  does  not  now  hav^,  because  his  Government  will 
have  passed  li^tm  the  cotton  hexe,  and  ^  court  will  act  upon  ttie  Govern- 
ment's findings. 

Mr.  MEADOWS.  My.  McLaughlin,  I  tbanlc  you  for  your  exidamUiuu.  It  Ui 
better  than  I  could  have  made. 

Mr.  AswETx.  T.et  me  ask  y(»u  a  question  right  at  that  point.  What  wouhl  pre- 
vent the  European  buyer  J'l'oni  buying  that  cotton  delivered  at  lus  house,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  interstate  or  foreign  connneree,  and  then  suing  in  his  own 
court? 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  No;  the  cotton  from  this  country  is  shipped  to 
the  buyer  In  Liverpool  c.  o.  d.   The  buyer  over  lOiere  must  pay  for  it  before  he 

even  sees  it 

Mr,  AswELL.  Is  it  all  shipped  that  way? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  say  that  is  the  universal  custom. 

Mr.  McT.ArcHON  of  IMichigan.  And  therefore  the  American  shipper  has  tlie 
Euroi)ean  buyer's  money  in  his  pocket,  and  if  the  European  wants  to  sue  he  has 
to  voine  over  here  and  sue  in  the  United  States  court  for  it. 

Mr.  AswELL.  France  buys  cotton  almost  exclusively  with  reference  to  staple; 
they  demand  the  longest  staple  they  can  get  The  New  Bngland  mills  want  the 
best  cotton,  because  their  work  is  done  lai^ely  by  the  piece.  Now,  the  New 
England  mills  would  be  held,  iron-bound,  by  this  Govemmait,  hut  I  have  not 
yet  hem  able  to  see  from  your  testintumy  how  we  can  influence  France  to  turn 
over  her  own  standards  with  reference  solely  to  the  staple,  and  how  this  bill 
would  help  us  witli  reference  to  France  and  Germany,  with  one  buying  the  long 
staple  and  the  other  buyin.ir  the  short. 

Mr.  :Mkad()\vs.  This  bill  nuikes  it  mandatory  that  no  shipment  of  cotton  in 
foreign  connneree  shall  !)e  made  with  reference  to  any  standard  unless  it  is 
the  standard  of  the  United  States. 

Mi\  JONES.  In  that  connection,  would  France  be  willing  to  acc^t  the  same 
standards  as  England  would? 

Mr.  Meadows.  I  can  answer  that  question  by  telling?  you  what  men  told  me  in 
Havre.  They  said  they  would  accept  the  standard  if  Liverpool  would.  But  at 
that  time  they  were  ^igaged  in  war  on  Ctermany  and  we  were  not,  and  so  they 
were  sticlvin.c:  together. 

The  Chairman.  Tliey  can  make  a  contract  if  they  see  fit? 

Mr.  jMkadows.  They  can  not  ship  accordinjr  to  any  otlier  standard,  but  the 
practice  of  shii^pin.^  hy  type  or  nvdvk — which  is  u**t  calling  it  l>y  any  standard 
name  at  all — can  be  continuetl. 

Mr.  AswEu..  May  I  aedk  you  another  question  there?  I  am  very  anxious  to 
get  Information.  Suppose  I  have  some  good  middling  cotton  and  its  staples  are 
<me  irnd  a  quarter  inches,  fine,  perfectly  jrood — ^the  best  I  sell  it  in  France, 
and  France  knows  that  good  middling  cotton  may  have  seven-eighths  or  nui*^- 
tenths.  or  any  kind  of  staple  almost.  She  does  not  know  wh  u  iiiis  staple  is 
according  to  our  standards  here.  Would  not  France  pay  me  the  lowest  instead 
of  the  highest  figure  for  my  cotton? 

Mr.  Mkadows.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  AswEix.  Well,  why  not? 

Mr.  Meadows.  Cotton  is  sold  with  reference  to  grade  and  staple  both.  Both 
have  heea  standardized  by  the  United  States  Qov^timrat. 

Mr.  AswELU  But  when  the  staple  is  not  put  in  tlie  grade  

Mr.  Meadows.  It  never  was,  Mr.  AswelL 

Mr.  A  SWELL.  Well,  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Meadows.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  cotton  trade  

Mr.  AswEix.  How  does  France  know  what  staple  my  cotton  is? 

ft 
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Mr.  Mkad(»ws.  It  must  be  specitied.  If  I  buy  n  pair  of  trousers  I  have  to 
^ve  the  lenirth  and  the  uirth.  If  I  state  one  dimension  only  I  have  stated 
only  half  the  basis  of  nt\irotiation.  So  if  I  sell  cotton  and  state  the  crrade  but 
do  not  state  the  stax^le  1  have  stated  only  one-half  of  what  is  necessary  to 
describe  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Asw£LU  All  right.  Your  departm^t  has  fixed  Ihe  standards  for  cott^m? 

Mr.  Meadows.  By  grades. 

Mr.  AswELi«  By  grades.  And  you  have  only  gone  halfway.  You  have  built 
a  bridge  halfway  across  the  stream,  and  the  other  half  we  can  not  get  across. 

Mr.  Meai>ows.  We  have  standards  for  staples,  and  they  have  been  in  effect 
for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  AswELL.  When  you  say,  for  instance,  "good  middling,"  why  don't  you 
name  the  staple  too? 

Mr,  Meadows.  We  do.  We  do  exactly  that.  Every  bale  of  cotton  tliat  Is 
delivered  on  future  contract  is  described  by  both  grade  and  staple.  It  is  just 
as  essential  to  have  botii  fftcts  known  as  it  is  to  know  both  dim^sions  of  a 
pair  of  trousers.  On  spot  cotton  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  It,  because  the 
law  does  not  give  us  any  i^ght  to  pass  judgment  on  spot  cotton  for  the  spot 
trade. 

Mr,  SiNCLATii.  Wonld  this  bill  do  that  very  thing  for  spot  cotton? 
Mr.  Meabo^vs.  It  would  ^ive  every  dealer  in  spot  cotton  the  ri^ht  to  go  .to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  have  his  cotton  graded,  if  he  wanted  it. 
Mr.  Sinclair.  And  stapled  also? 
Mr.  Meadows.  Graded  and  stapled  ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  that  answers  the  question  that  Doctor  Aswell  raised* 
Mr.  JoNBs.  As  I  understand  it,  England  has  differrat  names  for  her  stand-* 
ards? 

Mr.  Meadows.  Slightly  different. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  the  standards  differ  from  the  American  standards? 
Mr.  Meadows.  That  is  true;  yes, 

Mr.  Jones.  And  when  cotton  is  shipped  over  thei-e  and  paid  for  and  they 
raise  the  question  and  it  is  adjudicated  over  here,  they  come  over  here  and 
complicate  their  standards  with  our  standards  here,  wldch  have  no  Government 
stamp  at  aU? 

Mr.  MnABOWs.  It  is  always  adjudicated  in  Liverpool,  never  on  tMs  side. 
Mr.  McIiATTGHUN  of  Michigan.  I  understand  they  have  the  same  standards 
by  name,  but  the  names  do  not  mean  Ihe  same? 

Mr.  Meadows.  Nearly  the  same. 

Mr.  Aswell.  You  say  the  adjudication  is  always  in  Liverpool.    Would  this 
bill  brin^  it  back  to  this  country? 
Mr.  Jones.  While  the  adjudication  is  o\&c  there,  they  must  come  back  hare 

to  collect. 

Mr.  Meadows.  That  is  true ;  they  must  come  here  to  collect. 

Mr.  JoNBS.  And  when  they  come  badk  over  here  they  have  their  grades  com- 
plicated with  ours,  and  the  man  here,  even  though  his  grades  may  be  correct, 
has  no  Government  stamp  on  them  and  no  assurance  that  those  ?:rades  will 
prevail.  But  if  this  bill  passes  and  the  stamp  of  Government  approval  is  on 
a  grade,  then  when  a  man  comes  hack  over  hen^  to  file  his  suit  the  man  on 
this  side  will  be  able  to  produce  his  Government  certificate,  the  evidence  of 
Government  approval. 

Mr.  Aswell.  You  would  have  the  Government's  approval  provided  there 

lias  been  a  contest? 

Mr.  JoNBS.  Yes;  it  is  all  in  case  of  an  appeal.  But  it  would  bett»  It  to  ttiat 
ezt^t  at  lesGust,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  hurt  anything. 

Mr.  Meaoows.  It  would  better  it  to  that  extent.  And,  as  I  said,  I  think  the 
American  cotton  merchants  are  shrewd  enough  business  men  to  avail  them- 
selves of  that  protection  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  when  they  have  been  hooked  time  after  time  they  will  see 
tliat  their  rights  are  protected,  if  they  have  tlie  machinery  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Meadows.  It  is  no  more  than  we  have  been  doing  for  the  grain  trade 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  happen  to  know  it  has  proved  successful  in  the  grain  trade. 

Mr.  Meadows.  Yes;  it  has  proved  successful  In  the  grain  tsrade,  and  we 
believe  it  will  be  equally  successful  for  tlie  cotton  merchants. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  want  to  present,  an  additional  argument  for  the 
passage  of  this  biU.  This  bill  siwplements  and  strengthens  the  cotton  futures 
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act,  which  is  already  in  existence.  It  was  originally  a  ^^J"P^<>»  "J^T;  g 
the  cotton  futures  act.  It  was  reported  out  of  this  committee,  a^oOTding  to 
my  recollection,  in  Mr.  Lever's  time,  and  passed  the  House  at  one  Ome-Hi  DIU 

substantially  similar  to  this.  ^    . 

BIT.  KiNCHJBioB.  How  did  you  ever  get  all  these  cottcm  mm  to  agree  at  that 

time? 

Mr.  Meadows.  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  it  was  newer  tlien  than  it  is  now. 

I  wish  to  suggest  certain  nioditications  of  tliis  bill.  In  order  to  reacn  an 
agreement  upon  the  part  of  certain  members  of  the  cotton  trade  the  I^epart- 
iiient  of  Agriculture  did  not  insist  on  section  3  of  this  bill,  but  was  willing 
for  that  section  to  be  cut  out. 

The  CHAiiiMAN.  What  is  section  3? 

Mr  Meadows.  That  is  with  reference  to  the  licensing  of  classes. 

Tbe  Chaimian.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  MU  if  you  do  not  license  them? 

Mr.  Meabows.  Since  this  bill  was  written  several  of  the  States  have  com- 
menced to  license  classers  themselves  under  State  laws,  and  we  do  nor  want 
to  interfere  with  the  State  licensing  systems  nor  to  superimpose  our  licensing  on 
top  of  the  State  licensing.  The  man  that  finally  determines  the  gi-ade  and 
stai.le  of  cotton  really  puts  the  value  on  it.  and  if  the  Secretary  of  Agricultare 
is  permitted  to  do  that  that  fact  will  put  the  State  licensees  or  private  dassets 
in  line  with  the  true  classification  of  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  yon  license  thm  as  you  do  m  tine  grain  act? 

Mr.  MsADOWS.  It  Is  dieaper  to  do  it  as  we  are  doing. 

The  Ohaibman.  It  only  costs  a  dollar  under  that  act. 

Mr.  Meadows.  Here  is  another  thing.  The  sentiment  of  some  members  of 
this  committee  is  that  they  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual through  action  by  the  National  Government  any  more  than  possible.  If 
you  attempted  to  interfere  with  a  man  80  years  old  who  had  been  classii«  cot- 
ton all  his  life  he  would  think  you  were  imposing  on  him. 

Mr  Sinclair.  This  cotton  is  going  to  go  into  interstate  commerce  anyway, 
and  the  National  Government  will  override  the  State  governments. 

Mr.  Meadows.  That  is  tnie^  but  the  fact  that  we  can  override  those  classihr a 
tions  really  puts  the  valne  on  cotton  to  whidi  it  is  entitled,  and  will  do  away 
with  the  need  for  a  great  number  of  licensees.  ^  *■ 

While  I  am  on  that  subiect  I  might  say  that  it  is  not  the  aim  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  add  to  its  rolls  a  great  host  of  employees  either  We 
believe  that  a  minimum  number  of  men.  perhaps  not  over  25  in  all,  could  amnin- 
ister  this  bill,  in  addition  to  the  men  we  have.    I  can  not  now  make  a  definite 

statement  about  that.  ,,4. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  leave  out  that  section,  you  might  as  well  not  leave 
any  legislation  in  the  bill.  What  is  the  use  of  writing  a  biU  of  several  pages 
and  then  strike  out  a  section  thus  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation? ■    ■  ^■ 

Mr  Meadows.  Mr.  Hangen,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  insistmg 

upon  or  fighting  section  3.    It  is  willing  to  draft  section  3  out  of  the  bill  

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  meat  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Meadows.  The  meat  f)f  the  bill  is  in  sections  2  and  4,  in  my  judgment. 
The  Chairman.  But  it  is  going  to  weaken  your  bill  if  you  take  that  out. 
Mr.  iSlEADows.  We  will  accomplish  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  accomplish  that  by  simply  Inserting  the  word  cot- 
ton "  in  the  law  we  already  have— the  provision  carried  in  ttie  appropriation  bill. 
For  instance,  where  disputes  arise  as  to  the  quality  of  butter  or  hay  by  appealing 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  wiU  determine 
the  question,  and  a  fee  is  charged  for  doing  it. 

Mr.  Meadows.  I  think  I  know  the  law  you  have  reference  to,  but  I  am  not 
familiar  with  it.  This  bill  is  more  specific  and  more  directly  pertinent  to  the 
interests  of  the  cotton  trade  than  that  bill  could  possibly  be. 

A  second  suggestion  I  wish  to  make  is  that  section  4  be  so  amended  as  to 
authorize  arbitrations  on  types  and  marks,  in  order  to  prevent  any  evasion  of 
the  specific  provi8i<m8  of  the  bllL 

My  third  suggestion  is  that  an  amendment  be  put  in  recognizing  existing  cot- 
ton standards  and  adopting  them  for  the  purposes  of  this  bilU  By  doing  tbat 
you  would  save  one  year's  time. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  adopted,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Meadows.  We  have  them  under  the  cotton  futures  act.  We  want  the  two 
a«ets  to  have  the  same  standards. 
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4       nrnvi^^^^h*?  Michigan.  I  wonW  like  to  call  youi  attention  to  ser-tfon 

^f^4^    u  the  same  or  saaq^  thereof,"  etc.,  "  to  the  Department 

.^L^^    V  ^"Sht  to  insert  there  the  wonlg  '-in  commerce"  In  the 

proper  „Iac«^"  That  any  person  who  has  custody  of  or  a  flSaSototeiSlt  to 
S'torv^  <-^^^'*'^'"    You  would  not  want  this  to  ST  toTState 

take  yw^ru^geSon!'"  ^       '''''  ^^'^^^  '^  I       wiUing  to 

«  ^?**'^t''^?  °*  Mieiligau.  Well,  I  am  not  luucli  of  a  lawver  e  ther  But 

Mr.  Ki.NcHELOE.  If  you  do  that,  then  this  bUl  would  not  benefit  the  farmer  who 
Olives  into  town  and  sells  his  cotton  right  there. 

IMr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  definition  of  commerce  is  nrettv  broad— 
anything  that  is  intended  or  naturally  destinefj  for  interstate  commerce  The 
Supreme  Court  has  gone  to  tliat  length.  It  would  merely  exclude  cotton  that 
iT,^tH  S'-r'  "\  i-'t^'-^f'.it'^  commerce,  and  we  do  not  \xant  to  make  this  so 
broad  that  it  would  justity  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  anybody  else  in 
tak-ng  up  every  little  controversy.  j  u 

Mr.  Jones.  Should  you  not  limit  it  to  interstate  commerce' 

air.  Mi^ws.  The  term  eommeree  "  Is  defined  In  the  bill  as  meaning  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce. 

I  wish  to  suggest  further  that  the  committee  should  consider  the  date  on 

which  this  measure  shall  become  effective. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  date  would  you  suggest? 

Air.  Mkauows.  My  suggestion  would  be  August  1  following  the  passage  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Meadows,  with  reference  to  that  amendment  vou  suggested  a 
While  ago,  with  reference  to  grades,  have  you  prepared  an  amendment  there 
that  you  can  submit? 

Mr.  Meadows.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wish  you  would  give  Chat  to  the  r^Knrter  so  that  it  may  be  in- 
corporated in  the  record. 

Mr.  Meadows.  With  your  permission,  I  will  submit  it  to  Mr.  Fulmer.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  bill,  and  in  courtesy  to  him  I  would  like  to  let  him  look  it  OVW. 

That  is  all  1  have  to  submit.  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  additional  matter  submitted  by  Mr.  Meadows  in  connection  with  his 
Statement  and  authorized  by  the  committee  to  be  incorporated  in  the  record 
is  liere  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

XJnmaaja.  Sxanbabds  m&  AiaaacAir  Goiton. 

[A  paper   read   belore   the   World's   Cotton    Confereuce  at  UvenMoL  Budaiid.  oa 

July    14,    1921.]  4wi«»iiu.  va 

I.  mntoDirciTioN. 

The  subject  which  I  pi-esent  for  your  consideration  is  not  a  new  one.  In 
fact,  the  International  Cotton  Congress  which  was  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in 
1907,  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  favoring  the  adoption,  either  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  by  an  association  composed  of  representa- 
Hves  of  cotton  exchanges,  cotton  growers,  and  cotton  spinners,  of  uniform 
standard  types  for  grade  and  color  of  cotton  of  American  growth 

Your  attention  Is  directed  also  to  the  meeting  held  in  Liverpool  on  June  2 
and  3,  1913.  at  which  the  idea  was  indorsed.  At  that  time  representatives  of 
American  cotton  exchanges.  European  cotton  exchanges,  and  spinners'  associa- 
tions recommended  tliat  the  Liverpool  cotton  standards  be  modified  in  sevo^I 
respects,  after  which  that  they  should  be  adopted  as  international  standards  for 
grade  for  American  cotfon.  The  American  representatives  at  this  meeting  stated 
that  they  would  present  the  matter  to  their  Government,  and  upon  their  return 
home  actually  did  so. 

In  the  latter  part  ctf  1914  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  sent 
two  r^resentatives  to  Liverpool  and  other  leading  European  cotton  marlsets 
to  urge  the  adoption  by  the  cott(m  associations  in  such  markets  of  a  set  of 
standards  tliat  had  been  proposed  for  adoption  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment as  the  official  cotton  standards  of  the  United  States  for  grade  of  Am^icaa 
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t"  I  ""•^ /^'^''•^^'•y  to  secure  the  general  acceptance  in  Europe  and 
the  L  nited  States  of  a  single  set  of  standards  for  grade.  During  the  neeotia- 
tions  with  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association  in  November  and  D^ember  1914. 
*K  ^iLfT^^^"*^'*^"  ■  aiireiHl  upon,  anrl  the  American  appeal  committee 

the  special  committee,  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  \sso- 
clation  ai^roved  the  proposed  standards  a.^  moditied.  hut  the  association  in- 

fh^'ffjJ^^f^  Following  these  negotiations 

t^  standards  thus  agreed  upon  were,  on  December  15,  1914,  adopted  as  the 
oflicial  cotton  standards  of  the  United  States.  u  at,  tue 

w^^>^i*l'T\l^'^,'',"*'f'^^      uniform  classification  of  cotton  was  presented  to  the 
Woild  Cotton  Conference  held  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  ift  October,  1919,  bv  Mr  D  S 
Murph,  representing  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  con^ 
ference  put  itself  on  record  as  favoring  the  adoption  and  use  of  a  uniform  8V». 
tem  of  classification  for  American  cotton.  ™  «««  ui  a  luuiorm  aya- 

H.  niPOBTANCE. 

^y^J/^VTr**"?®  S^"^"^  """f'  1  ' Standards  fbr  American  cotton 
that  shall  be  universally  recognized  and  applied  in  the  cotton  trade  has  long  been 
acknowledged,  and  efforts  to  secure  the  consummation  of  that  end  have  ^08t 
succeeded  on  at  least  two  occasions,  but  still  the  common  desire  in  this  direction 
remains  to  be  realized.  That  the  adoi)tion  of  uniform  standards  would  greatlv 
simplify  the  merchandising  of  cotton  is  admitted  by  all.  Cotton  known  as  mid- 
dling in  one  place,  for  instance,  should  be  known  as  middlimr  tlirou"hont  the 
world,  and  cotton  of  1-Inch  staple  should  not  mean  one  thin-  hi  <.ne  phu  e  and 
something  different  in  another  market  of  equal  importance.  These  are  ^Deciiic 
instances  which  point  to  the  great  desirability  of  a  common  language  in  the 
cotton  trade  of  the  world.  o  & 

Universal  standards  would  not  only  simplify  methods  of  handling  cottm  but 
would  tend  to  higher  standards  of  ethics  in  the  cotton  business.  Knowing  defi- 
nitely what  IS  expected  of  him,  a  shipper  would  be  more  likely  to  make  serious 
effort  to  meet  his  obligations  ou  .shipments  by  supplying  tlie  grade  and  staple 
stipulated  in  the  contract.  *^ 

A  most  important  advantage  of  universal  standards  would  be  the  reduced 
number  of  arbitrations  that  are  BecessarUy  held  in  the  cotton  business  each  sea- 
aon.  Having  the  same  wcOl-established  standards  in  ttie  hands  of  both  Euro- 
pean buyer  and  American  seller  would  faeiUtate  shipments  in  comrtlance  wiCh 
contracts,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  purchaser  of  cotton 
to  arbitrate  shipments  continually  in  order  to  collect  claims  for  faUute  to  shin 
according  to  specifications. 

By  establishing  and  using  univer.sal  suindanls  for  Amei-.  an  cotton  certain 
advantages  will  accrue  t(j  tlie  producers  of  superior  varieties  of  cotton  The 
wortd  needs  cotton  of  good  staple,  and  spinners  are  anxious  to  encoura-e  tlie 
pr^uction  of  superior  varieties.  With  a  single  set  of  standards  for  classifi- 
catKm  established,  it  is  natural  that  the  higher  prices  which  spinners  pay  for 
cotton  of  superior  character  and  staple  should  be  reflected  back  to  the  producer 
more  readily  than  under  the  present  methods,  when  both  grade  and  staple 
standards  are  questions  of  uncertainty  and  controversy. 

By  the  adoption  of  uniform  standards  throughout  the  world,  trading  on  the 
future  exchanges  in  both  Europe  and  America  will  be  more  nearly  on  the  same 
basis,  future  quotations  would  be  moie  readily  comparable,  and  better  hedging 
facilities  would  result  than  when  material  discrepancies  exist  in  the  terms  of 
the  future  contracts. 

Practically  all  of  the  American  cottiHi  exchanges  have  passed  resointions 
Indorsing  the  idea  of  uniform  standards.  Many  of  the  leading  American 
cotton  firms  have  expressed  similar  views.  Associations  representing  pro- 
ducers have  likewise  favored  the  establishment  of  a  single  set  of  standards. 
It  may  be  stated,  therefore,  that  the  American  cotton  trade  almost  solidly 
favors  tlie  establishment  of  uniform  standards. 

The  importance  of  uniform  standards  for  American  cotton  can  perhaps  be 
no  better  demonstrated  than  by  the  citation  of  a  few  statistical  facts  \. 
reference  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  an  official  pnhl  Yation 
discloses  that  during  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31  19^0  exiiorts 
of  American  cotton  were  valued  at  $1,136,408,910;  and  for  the  calendar  ^•ea^ 
ending  December  31,  1919.  $1,137371.252.  Such  figures  establish  cotton  as 
the  l^wg  export  commodity  of  the  United  States,  and  certainly  the  entire 
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Aiuerican  people  are  concerned  witli  the  handling  and  marketing  of  a  product 
which  means  so  much  to  the  economic  welfare  of  their  coun:ry. 

Indeed  an  examination  of  the  statistics  for  the  SOyear  period  from  186S 
to  the  dose  of  1914 ;  that  is,  for  the  60-year  period  of  peace  when  marketing  was 
normal,  discloses  that  the  total  expOTts  of  cotton  fwan  the  United  States  in 
round  figures  were  $13,610,000,000.  Dui^  the  same  period  the  actual  net 
balance  of  American  exports  over  imports  was,  in  round  figures,  $10,343,000,000. 
In  other  words,  the  one  article  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeded by  $3,207,000,000  the  total  net  favorable  balance  of  trade  for  the  50 
years  preceding?  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  nearly  all  of  this  $13,500,000,000  worth  of  cotton  was  exported  OH 
contracts  which  called  for  arbitrations  before  a  board  of  arbitrators,  on  which 
Americans  did  not  have  and  still  do  not  have  a  z^xes^tatlve,  and  even  the 
standard  of  dassiflcatlon  Itself  is  not  weU  known  by  many  American  exporters. 
Certainly,  as  a  matter  of  Jnstice  for  those  Americans  engaged  in  the  export 
cotton  trade,  an  ajrreement  on  cotton  standards  should  be  reached  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  handling  on  fair  and  equitable  terms  of  the  leading  export  crop 
of  the  United  States. 

I  take  it,  therefore,  that  the  importance  and  desirability  of  universal  stand- 
ards having  been  recognized  in  past  conferences  and  by  similar  meetings  of  the 
cotton  trade,  it  will  not  be  disputed  in  the  present  conference,  and  that  ^Is 
r^resentatlve  body  will  lend  its  active  8nK>ort  to  the  movemrat  to  secore 
nnlversal  standards  and  will  l^ke  fhe  initiative  tn  fbanSSm  ^  ^  the  ac- 
compUshmacLt  of  that  mA. 

m.  niSCUSSlON  AFFJUIES  OjN^JLY  to  SXANnABOS  OF  CLASSIFICATION. 

I  desire  to  (■(►ntine  myself  strictly  to  the  consideration  of  the  matter  of 
universal  standards  of  classilication.  I  do  not  raise  questions  which,  though 
important  in  themselves,  are  not  strictly  connected  with  the  subject  ol  standards 
and  shonld  be  separate^  considered.  The  treatm^t  of  tare,  country  damage, 
loss  in  wei^tt  and  arbitrations,  although  of  great  importance,  should  not  be 
included  in  the  discussion  of  the  important  question  of  uniform  standards. 

It  is  doubtless  unnecessary,  but  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  misunderstand- 
ing, it  may  be  ?=:tated  that  the  adoption  of  universal  standards  would  in  no  way 
prevent  or  interfere  with  the  practice  of  European  spinners  in  buying  their 
supplies  of  cotton  on  mark  or  type.  Under  the  proposed  change  they  would  be 
unhampered  in  following  this  method  of  business. 

IV.  PBACnCAL  SfKPS  TO  ACCOMFtlSH  VBB  SRP  IN  VIKW^ 

Tfie  end  in  vi(nv  may  be  accomplished  throu^^h  the  courses  of  action  wliich 
I  wish  to  present  for  your  impartial  consideration. 

The  simplest  way,  it  seems  to  me,  to  bring  about  the  establl^mient  of 
universal  standards  for  American  cotton  would  be  for  the  leading  cotton 
exdbanges  of  Europe  to  adopt  the  official  cotton  standards  of  the  United  States 
for  American  upland  cotton  as  they  now  exist,  since  they  have  already  been 
considered  and  approvefl  by  competent  officials  of  the  leading  European  ex- 
changes. As  here  used  the  term  "  upland  "  includes  all  growths  of  cotton 
within  the  United  States  except  Sea  Island.  Meade,  and  American  Egyptian 
or  Pima.  It  is  thought  that  there  will  be  no  question  regarding  the  United 
States  official  c<>tton  standards  ior  determining  length  of  staple,  as  that  stand- 
ard is  a  basic,  descriptive  one  on  which  interested  parties  should  find  no 
difficulty  in  agreeing,  inasmuch  as  character  in  cotton  is  not  covered  by  these 
standards* 

In  this  proposal  to  adopt  the  official  cotton  standards  of  the  United  States 
as  the  basis  of  the  world  cotton  standards  for  American  cotton,  there  is  im- 
plied no  criticism  of  any  other  standards,  and  the  recommendation  is  made 
solely  for  sound  practical  reasons.  They  have  the  sanction  and  recognition 
of  the  laws  of  the  T'liited  States,  and  that  Oovernment  assures  their  accuracy. 
They  became  legally  effective  in  1915  and  have  remained  unchanged  ever 
since.  They  govern  in  all  deliveries  of  cotton  on  all  American  future  exchange 
contracts,  and  have  been  officially  adopted  by  all  Important  American  epot 
cotton  exchanges. 

In  addition^  th^  are  recognized  in  the  laws  of  several  of  the  States  and 
American  producers,  merchants  and  spinners  alike  have  found  it  desirable  to 
conduct  their  business  on  the  basis  of  these  standards.  The  United  States  De- 
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partnient  of  Agriculture  has  unexcelled  classihcation  rooms  and  facilities  and 
employs  experts  in  cotton  classitieation  to  enabh>  it  to  maintain  the  standards 
unchanged  and  the  proper  application  of  the  standards.  Bv  authoritv  of  Ton- 
gress  there  Is  annually  expended  more  than  $200,000  in  the  United  States  for 
these  purposes,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  marlcet  hiformation  based  upon 
these  standards.  * 

In  advocating  the  adoption  of  tlie  official  cotton  standards  of  the  United  States 
1  do  not  contend  that  all  of  the  present  standards  are  perfect  nor  that  some 
changes  would  not  prove  to  he  desirable  or  acceptable.  If  changes  are  desired 
by  any  important  section  of  the  cotton  industry  the  United  States  Department 
Of  Agricultare  will  gladly  cooperate  in  the  task  of  determining  proper  moditl- 
^  1^  i  because  it  is  considered  of  the  highest  importance  that 

the  standards  be  practical  in  api»lication  and  universallv  recognized  and  used 
by  growers,  merchants,  spinners,  and  oth»s  who  are  concerned  in  the  handling 
of  American  cotton.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  formulation  and  adoption 
ot  such  moditications  should  prevent  the  immediate  acceptance  and  use  <^  the 
official  cotton  standards  of  the  Ignited  States  untU  such  modifications  shall  haw 
been  agreed  upon.  It  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  the  United 
States  cotton  futures  act,  the  law  which  gcnerns  these  standards,  specificallv 
requires  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one  year's  public  notice  of  anv  changes 
or  revision  of  the  standards  and  it  might  take  considerai>le  time  an  1  care  to 
work  out  changes,  if  fbund  necessary,  which  would  be  acceptable  to  all  interests 
concerned. 

But  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  se^  no  advertis«n»t  or 

advantage  for  itself  in  this  matter  and  is  merely  directing  its  efforts  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  a  single  set  of  standards  that  will  be  universally  accepted  as  a 
means  of  benefiting  the  cotton  trade  as  a  whole.  It  may  be  stated  that  the 
only  standards  at  present  in  use  in  the  trade  in  American  cotton  are  the  Liver- 
pool standards,  principally  used  in  England  and  the  Continent,  and  the  official 
cotton  standards  of  the  United  States  which  are  commonly  used  within  the 
country  of  production. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  variatlcms  between  the  Liverpool  grades  and  the 
official  standards  of  the  United  States  for  the  grades  of  white  cottm  are  such 
that  they  should  be  easily  reconciled.  An  "entente  cordial"  among  producers^ 
merchants,  and  spinners  should  certainly  be  worked  out,  and  the  set  of  stand- 
ards thereby  resulting  should  be  accepted  by  all  those  interested  and  be  put 
into  universal  use.  Accordingly,  I  wish  to  suggest,  in  case  objection  is  raised 
to  the  method  which  I  have  already  presented  for  accomplishing  the  purpose, 
that  tills  conference  use  its  good  offices  to  reconcile  present  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  Liverpool  standards  and  the  official  cotton  standards  of  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  reach  a  common  ground  on  the  matter. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  amiss  to  say  that  Livei^pooPs  distincticMi  as  to 
priority  in  the  cotton  trade  is  fully  recognized.  I  is  known  that  she  is  proud 
of  and  jealous  of  her  reputation  as  a  cotton  market.  It  is  not  my  desire  to 
detract  from  or  to  impair  in  any  way  her  prestige.  But  certainly  with  the  wise 
leadership  in  matters  pertaining  to  cotton  usually  displayed  at  Liverpool,  the 
Liverpool  G6tton  Association  will  readily  participate  in  an  undertaking  which 
has  such  far-reaching  and  baiefldal  effects  on  the  cotton  trade  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  as  the  question  und»  consideraticm. 

Accordingly,  I  propose  for  consideration  and  adoption  by  this  c^^renoe  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  official  cotton  standards  of  the  United  States^ 
with  such  modifications  thereof  as  may  be  determined  upon,  should  be  adopted 
and  universally  accepted  as  the  sole  recognized  standards  of  classification  of 
American  cotton;  and  that  a  committee  or  committees  of  influential  repre- 
sentatives and  recognized  experts  of  the  cotton  industry  be  appointed  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  to 
aecomplteh  this  purpose,  ln<dudizig  the  c<»i8iderati<m  and  agreement  upon  bsj 
dianges  or  modiflcatioiis  of  ezistrnft  standards  that  may  be  d^coned  necessacF- 

Mr.  FuLMEu.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  havf  a  letter  here  from  ex  Congressman 
Lever  in  connection  with  this  bill .  With  your  permissiou,  I  would  like  to  have 
that  inserted  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  will  he  no  objection  to  that,  Mr.  Fulmer. 
Without  objection,  it  will  be  so  ordered. 
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(Tbe  letter  subuiitted  by  Mr.  Fulmer  is  Iwae  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  Fibbt  Gabolinas  Joint  Stock  Laivd  Bank, 

Mekbeb  of  Fedebal  Fabm  Loak  Ststbic, 

CiOumbia,  8.  G.,  February  6,  t92S. 

Hon.  H.  P.  FUI.MEB, 

Mouse  of  Representatives, 

IteAB  H AMP :  I  have  iiist  reached  your  letter  of  January  29  inclosing  me  a 
copy  of  the  hill  introfluced  by  you.  and  while  I  liave  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  it  carefully,  and  will  hardly  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  for 
some  time,  yet  a  hurried  irlance  throucjh  it  discloses  wliat  ynn  ;iro  under- 
taking to  do,  and  1  feel  sure  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  be  of  great 
service  to  the  cotton  trade  in  general. 

You  may  recall  when  I  introduced  the  cotton  futures  act  nianv  vrars  ago  I 
at  tile  same  time  introduced  a  bill  very  similar  to  yours  and  which  had  the 
same  general  purpose  in  view.  My  recollection  is  that  I  did  not  go  quite  as 
far  perhaps  as  you  have  gone  in  your  bill,  but  I  was  dealing  with  a  new 
thing  at  the  time  and  the  standards  had  not  been  so  well  established  as  they 
aro  imw.  I  tluiik  yon  are  fully  justified,  and  if  I  were  n  Con.'^ress.  T  would 
support  the  miivenuMit  to  compel  the  use  of  the  standard  for  cotton  slUpped 
through  interstate  commerce. 

*  ♦  *  *  «  « 

With  personal  r^ards  and  best  wishes,  I  am,  your  friend, 

A.  F.  I^VKK. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  May  1  have  tlie  attention  of  the  committee?  With  reference 
to  the  proposed  investigation  of  reforestation,  a  conference  has  been  held  by 
a  number  of  members  of  the  Cf>nnnittee.  who  have  agreed  upon  a  resolution  to 
be  subniitted  to  the  House.    The  clerk  will  i)lease  read  it. 

(The  proposed  resolution  was  read  in  full  by  the  clerk,  as  follows:) 

"  [H.  J.  Res.  438,  ^xty-sermth  Congress,  fontth  mmkm^J 

"JOINT  RHSOI#UT*ON  Authorizius:  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agiicultuie  to 
jtppoint  a  subcommittee  to  consist  of  not  more  than  eight  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  to  investigate  problems  relating  to  reforestatioii,  and  for  other  parposes. 

"  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentaOves  of  the  United  States  of 

Ant  erica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
culruri^  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  subcommittee  to  consist  of  not  more 
than  ei^rht  )nenibers  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  or  Repre- 
sentatives, five  from  the  majority  party  and  three  from  the  minority  party,  and 
of  which  he  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member,  to  investigate  problems  relating  to 
reforestation,  with  a  view  to  establisii  ng  a  comprehensive  national  policy  for 
lands  chiefly  suited  for  timber  production  in  order  to  insure  a  perpetual  supply 
of  timber  for  the  use  and  necesEAties  of  cltla^ns  of  the  United  States.  The 
committee  shall  make  a  final  report  of  its  investigaticms  wltJi  recommendations 
to  the  House  not  later  than  April  4,  1924.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  during  the  sessions  or 
recesses  of  the  Sixty-seventh  and  Sixtv-eiffhth  Congresses  and  in  such  places 
within  the  United  States,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  employ  such  clerical  and 
stenotrraithic  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary.  The  cost  of  stenographic  service 
to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  folio.  The  com- 
mittee is  further  antliorized  to  send  for  persons,  books,  and  pr.pers,  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  and  to  take  testimony.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House." 

Mr.  McLattghlin  of  Michigan.  You  do  not  say  that  the  committee  shall  act 
in  cooperation  with  the  conmiittee  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Clarke.  No :  but  I  did  not  think  wo  needed  tliat.  We  have  assurances 
from  the  Senate  committee  that  they  will  cooperate. 

Mr.  McLai'ghlin  of  IVIichigan.  Why  not  say  "Not  more  than  eight"?  You 
say  there  it  must  be  eight.  You  do  not  say  either  Uiat  the  majority  of  tl)em 
can  act. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  can  determine  that.  The  committee  will 
organize  and  can  then  determine  the  question  how  to  proceed. 
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Mr.  VoioT.  You  do  not  say  that  the  chairman  shall  be  ex-officlo  a  member 
of  this  committee. 

(After  informal  discussl<m.) 

The  Chairman.  Without  (*jectlou.  the  amendment  will  be  added. 
Sir.  AswETx.  Mv.  Chairman,  I  move  tliat  the  resolution,  as  amraded,  be  re- 
ported to  the  House. 

(The  moti(ai.  having  lieen  duly  se(  (HKl'^d.  prevailed.) 

Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Cliainnan,  1  move  that  the  chairman  be  authorizetl  to  apply 
for  a  rule  on  this  resolution  and  to  expedite  its  passage. 
Mr.  KiNCHELOE,  I  second  the  motion. 
(The  motion  prevailed.) 

(Thereupon,  at  11.20  o'clock  a.  m.,  Friday,  February  9,  1923,  the  conunittee 
adjourned  until  Monday,  February  12,  1923,  at  10  o*(ioc±  a.  m.) 


COifMITTEB  ON  AgKICULTUBE, 

House  of  Representativks. 

Monday,  February  12,  1923. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilb^t  N.  Haugm  (chairman) 

presiding. 

'  There  were  i>resent :  Mr.  Haugen,  Mr.  Purnell,  ^Ir.  Voigt.  Mr.  Sinciaii*.  Mr. 
Clague.  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Aswell,  Mr.  Kincheloe,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Ten 
Eyck. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Fulmer  is  here  and  has  introduceil  another 
bill  making  some  dhanges  in  the  cotton  bill  that  we  had  hearings  on  the  other 
day.  I  understand  he  has  ^minated  section  3.  I  do  not  know  what  other 
changes,  if  any,  have  h&m  made  in  the  original  bilL 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER,  A  BEPBESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGBESS  EAOM  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CASOLINA. 

Mr.  Fulmer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentleriien  of  the  committee,  the  other  changes 
are  simply  minor  changes  mailing  the  remainder  of  the  bill  conform  to  the 
new  bill  which  leaves  out  section  3. 

Mr.  KiNCHEioE.  What  abont  section  7? 

Mr.  Olaxsx.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  was  just  going  to  ask.   You  made  the  state- 
ment here  that  part  of  that  section,  at  least,  could  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  FuLMHJR.  Yes;  the  Secretary  in  his  letter  

Mr.  AswELL.  He  did  not  recommend  it.  he  merely  said  lie  would  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Fn.MKR.  Yes;  that  is  true.  Nobody  reconnnended  that,  but  some  of  the 
ctmnnittee  objected  to  it  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave,  out  section  3. 
In  fact.  I  have  several  letters  from  the  States  saying  they  would  rather  have 
that  within  the  States  and  under  the  management  of  the  States  so  that  they 
can  license  their  graders  and  manage  that  in  the  States ;  but  in  grading  the  cot- 
ton, under  my  bill,  the  seller  of  cotton  would  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Departmrat  just  like  you  have  now  under  the  grain  grading  bill. 

Mr.  KmcHELOE.  Section  7  is  section  6  in  your  new  blU. 

Mr.  Fulmer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  action  of  your  States  would  not  have  any  weight  if  you 
have  a  national  standards  act. 

Mr.  Fi^l:mer.  It  would  if  you  adopted  this  bill.  About  10  of  the  Stares  have 
already  i^assed  State  laws  adopting  the  United  States  standards  but  they  are 
unable  to  enforce  them  without  the  adoption  of  this  bill  which  I  offer  now. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  do  you  not  provide  as  is  provided  in  the  grain  standards 
act  and  license  these  ini^pectors  so  the  Secretary  can  weed  out  tbe  inefficient, 
and  only  license  the  best. 

Mr.  Fulmer.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  that  except  some  member  of  the 
committee  objected,  and  I  thought  we  could  manage  that  very  easily  in  the 
States,  and  the  idea  would  be  that  the  Deiiartment  of  Agriculture  in  Washington 
would  have  the  expert  graders  and  just  as  soon  as  conditions  would  warrant  it, 
the  Department  would  place  them,  for  instance,  at  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Savannah, 
and  the  larger  centers,  just  lilve  they  have  them  now  in  New  Orleans  and 
in  New  Yorli 

The  Chaxrmak.  Tliat  is  what  we  would  have  under  either  gyst^.  This« 
does  not  change  that  at  all,  and  my  su^estlon  is  to  give  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  weed  out  the  undesirable  and  iaeffid^t 
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Mr.  Jones.  Which  plan  >voul(l  you  prefer,  Mr,  i'uluiei  jf  Would  jou  lilLe  the 
bill  better  with  section  3  in  it? 

Mr,  FuLMER.  I  would  just  as  soon  have  it  out  and  leave  that  part  of  it  with 
the  States,  because  I  believe  it  would  be  quite  a  job  on  the  liands  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  Washington  to  pass  on  the  qualifications  of  anyone  ap- 
plying for  the  position  of  grader  of  cotton,  and  that  could  be  done  better  in 
the  States. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  you  have  made  no  other  changes? 

Mr.  FuLMER.  I  have  made  no  other  changes  except  the  changes  that  wwe 

necessary  on  account  of  eliniinatin^t?  that  section. 

Mr.  l^uRNELL.  What  is  the  i)ossibiUty  of  a  serious  conflict  of  authority  if 
you  refer  to  the  States? 

Mr.  FUI.MER.  There  would  not  be  any  whatever. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  If  the  conflict  should  go  far  enough  it  would  eventually 
mean  that  tibie  States  would  be  eliminated,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  and  tlie 
national  law  would  prevaiL 

Mr.  Fotmer.  Yes;  absolutely.  As  I  stated  before  the  committee  the  other 
day,  several  of  the  States  have  already  adopted  the  official  standards,  and  we 
have  in  South  Carolina  to-day  a  number  of  graders  working  with  the  State 
warehouse  connuission,  workin^j  with  the  t.ottnn  Growers'  Marketing  Associa- 
tion, so*  as  to  deliver  their  cotton  and  look  out  for  the  interests  of  the  market- 
ing association  and  the  wareliouse  commission,  and  they  will  stand  tliere 
between  the  buyer  of  some  big  cotton  concern  and  the  marketing  association, 
as  I  showed  you  the  other  day  with  a  sample,  but  they  can  not  do  anything 
now  but  deal  on  Liverpool  grades  or  private  grades,  although  they  have  the 
Government  samples  right  there  to  compare  their  cotton  with,  and  we  want 
now  the  passage  of  this  bill  so  as  to  give  them  authority  to  use  official  stand* 
ards  instead  of  private  standards  and  T-iverpoool  standards. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  thing  involved  in  section  3  is  whether  or  not  they 
shall  be  licensed  l)y  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  question  is :  Do  you 
want  to  protect  the  cotton  grower  and  the  local  dealer  in  cotton,  and  ii  so,  do 
you  want  that  done  in  an  effective  way? 

Mr.  WxjhWBSL  Yes,  sir. 

The  CnAotMAff.  Then  you  want  to  license  them  and  give  tlie  Secretary  the 

power  to  weed  out  the  undesirable  and  inefficient? 
Mr.  Ftjlmeb.  That  would  be  perfectly  all  right. 

The  (  HAiKMAN.  Now.  who  are  you  for?  Are  you  for  the  grower,  or  the 
dealer,  or  the  speculator? 

Mr.  Fflmer.  I  am  absolutely  for  the  grower  and  the  seller  of  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  want  to  eliminate  that  section  and  you 
want  the  Secretary  to  have  the  power  to  weed  out  the  undesirable  and  to 
employ  only  responsible  men. 

Mr.  Fui^MKB.  The  only  dilEerence  I  see  involved  in  the  matter  is  that  if  you 
put  in  section  3,  the  Federal  Government  will  get  the  license  fee,  whereas  if 
you  put  it  under  the  State  the  State  will  get  the  fee. 

The  Chairman,  Both  can  get  their  fees.  They  do  that  under  the  grain 
standards  act;  a  fee  is  paid  for  inspection  by  the  Statt^s  and  the  Government 
is  pa?d  a  fee  which  makes  it  self-supporting  and  turns  a  little  money  into  the 
Treasury ;  of  course,  a  matter  of  a  small  license  fee  does  not  amount  to  much. 

Mr.  AswELL.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  letter,  stated  that  after 
an  initial  appropriation  of  $50,000  this  would  be  self-sustaining.  Now,  how 
would  it  be  self-sustaining  if  thwe  are  no  Ite^uie  fees  collected? 

The  Chaibman.  It  would  not  be  unless  they  collected  a  lee;  this  section  gives 
the  Secretary  a  chance  to  weed  out  the  undMirable, 

Mr.  FuLMEB.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  want  the  classing  done  in  an  effective  and  a 
proper  way  and  do  you  want  to  Rive  the  Secretary  the  authority  which  he 
is  entitled  to  have  and  which  he  should  have  and  which  is  given  to  him  under 
the  grain  standards  act,  or  do  you  want  something  written  in  the  bill  that  will 
not  mean  anything  after  you  have  it?  If  you  strike  out  section  3,  all  you 
have  left  in  this  bill  is  to  apply  the  same  standards  to  spot  cotton  as  are  applied 
to  futures,  and  the  ri^t  to  prohibit  the  shii»n^t  of  cotton  as  indicated  in 
section  !2 

,     Mr.  FrTMET?.  I  would  like  to  see  section  3  go  in,  but  if  you  will  read  the 

letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Airricnlture  

The  Chaibman.  I  have  read  his  letter. 
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Mr.  FuLMsaEL  He  states  in  that  letter  that  it  is  perfectly  all  right  to  ^iminat« 

section  3  because  the  main  thing,  and  the  tiling  I  am  contending  for,  is  t^e 

adoption  of  the  official  standards  in  grading  cotton. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  way  section  3  was  worded  it  simply  left  the  licensing  feature 
in  the  discretion  of  the  secretary. 

Mr.  FuLMER.  xVbsolutely;  yes.    It  says  that  he  may  license  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  st^-tion  that  permits  licensing? 

Mr,  PtJi.MKB.  Section  3  of  the  old  bill. 

The  GHAnMAN.  But  you  propose  to  strike  that  out? 

Mr  FuxocEK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  does  not  leave  it  to  the  discretiw  of  anybody  and 
you  eliminate  the  lio^ishig  featnre* 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  FuLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  add  l  i^rht  there  that  if  you  leave  in  sec- 
tion 3  all  of  this  work  will  be  d<nie  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  through 
tlie  Agricultural  Department's  interests  in  the  various  States. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  are  going  to  do  anything  at  all  you  should  ^^ive  the 
Secretary  authority  to  have  the  necessary  machinery  to  conduct  the  business 
in  a  proper  way.  That  matter  was  carefully  worked  out  in  the  grain  standards 
act  and  this  committee  eprat  mcmths  on  it,  and  it  has  w<M*ked  out  most  mtis- 
factorily. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlien  I  move  you  that  the  ccmimittee  repcnrt  favor- 
ably the  original  Fulmer  bill. 

Mr.  FuLMER.  Mr.  Jones,  will  you  wait  .inst  one  minute.  I  want  to  state  this 
for  the  information  of  the  committee.  There  was  somethinj^  said  about  the 
exchanges,  for  instance,  the  New  Orleans  and  New  Yorlt  exchanges,  objecting 
to  this  proposition. 

The  CHAraMAK.  They  object. 

Mr.  Fui^ER.  As  a  matter  of  fact  

Mr.  Aswxu.  (interposing).  IL^  me  interrupt  yon  tb^  to  say  tliat  they  do 

not  object. 

Mr.  Fulmer.  I  wanted  to  make  the  statement  before  the  committee  that  thev 
are  not  objectinjr  to  this.  They  will  take  care  of  tliemselves.  They  realize  I 
am  trying  to  take  care  of  the  producers  who  are  being  robbed  on  account  of 
the  confusion  of  the  Liverpool  grades  and  so  many  private  grades,  and  they 
do  not  object. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  why  do  you  not  pass  it  as  originally  drawn? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  make  that  motion. 

Mr.  Fulmer.  I  n  ould  be  deli.i.dited  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Jones  (continuing).  That  we  report  out  the  bill  that  we  had  hearings 

on  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Clarke.  What  dees  the  Secretary  say  about  that?  I^t  us  hear  what  the 
Secretary  says  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  Fdtmkb.  Yes ;  I  will  be  glad  to  have  that  letter  read. 

Mr.  KiNCHKU>E.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  grading  of  cotton  but 
I  am  very  much  oK>osed  to  secti<m  7  which  would  ^ve  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  power  to  put  an  inspector  at  every  crossroads  town  in  every 
cotton-growine:  county  in  the  South. 

(The  clerk  thereupon  read  the  ]ett:^v  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ^ich 
appears  in  another  part  of  the  hearin.irs.) 

Mr.  Fulmer.  I\lr.  Chairman,  will  you  allow  the  clerk  to  read  tl»is  short  letter 
from  Mr.  Lever — Mr.  A.  F.  Lever — in  connection  with  the  matter? 

(The  clerk  thereupon  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Lever,  wliicli  appears  in 
another  part  of  the  barings.) 

Mr.  AswEix.  I  am,  r^idy  to  vote  on  the  Fulmer  bill  right  now  if  you  restore 
section  3  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  was  my  motion. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  we  can  pass  on  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  we  ought  to  adopt  the  two  oon^lete  amendm^ts  as 

suggested. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Meadows  noted  some  other  amendments. 
The  Chairman.  They  are  incorporated  in  the  ne^v  bill.    Do  you  move  that 
the  bill  be  reported  with  section  3  in  it? 
Mr.  Abwevu  The  original  bill? 

Mr.  JONBS.  Yes;  Just  the  original  bill  (H.  R.  6753)  with  the  two  amendments 
suggested,  inserting  the  word  "final"  in  line  10,  section  4,  before  the  word 
"  certificate,"  and  inserting  on  page  3,  line  11,  aftei*  the  word  "  determined 
the  wxt6s  "  sbaU  be  binding  oa  all  officers  of  the  UMted  States  and.** 
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ADSITZONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  B.  MEADOWS,  DEPABTMEirT 

OF  AiGKBICVI^TUBE. 

^Ir.  Meadows.  Mr,  </hairm;m.  I  can  stare  th<>se  aiiif lulnieiits  if  you  desire. 
There  are  no  anieiHlinents  to  sections  1  ami  As  I  unUerstaml  it,  section  3  ii^ 
restored  as  it  was  in  the  ori;j;inaI  hill. 

The  CiiAiKAiAN,  Is  section  3  ama'oved  ot : 

Mr,  AswELL.  If  we  are  taking  up  the  old  bill,  it  is  already  iu. 
The  Ghaibman.  Then  tti^  bill  is  ai^oved  as  to  sections  1,  2,  and  3. 
Mr.  Mbadows.  In  section  4,  line  10,  I  wish  to  insert  the  word  **  final "  before 
"  eertifleate,  '  as  already  indicated  by  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  move  the  adoinion  of  tliat  amendment. 
(The  amendment,  heinj;  duly  seconded,  was  a^rreed  to.) 

Mr.  Meadows.  In  section  4,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  in  line  10,  after  the 
word  sampk\s "  insert  these  words.  "  includin;^:  a  c^anparison  thereof,  if 
requested,  with  types  or  other  samples  suhmitted  f<»r  the  purpose." 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

(The  amendment,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to.) 

Mr.  Mkadows.  The  next  snggestion  which  I  wish  to  make  is  one  which 
Mr.  Jones  has  already  made.  In  lin«  11,  section  4,  just  before  the  word 
"  accepted  — 

Mr.  Jones  (interposing).  The  Secretary  suggested  that  it  come  after  the 
word  "determined  "  instead  of  before  the  word  "accepted/* 

The  Chairman.  Read  the  sentence. 

Mr.  Meadows.  "The  Department  Agriculture  showing  such  determination 
shall  be'' — then  insert  "  hindin::  on  all  officers  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
be  accepted  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.** 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adopti<m  of  that  amendment. 

(The  motion  to  amend,  being  duly  iseccmded,  was  agreed  to.) 

Mr.  Meadows.  In  the  thirtemth  line  of  the  same  section,  after  thei  word 
*•  dassiflcation,"  insert'  the  words  "  or  comparison.** 

Mr,  Jones.  I  move  the  adoption  of  that  amendment.  Mr  Chairman. 

(The  motion  to  amend,  being  duly  seconde/l.  waf::  agreed  to.) 

Mr.  Meadows.  On  page  4,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  line,  section  6,  insert  the 
words:  PnirUlcd.  That  the  ohicial  cott<»n  standards  established,  effective 
August  1.  1928.  under  the  United  States  cotton  futures  act.  shall  be  at  the 
same  time  the  official  cotton  standards  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  unless  and 
until  changed  or  replaced  under  this  act" 

I  wish  to  explain  why  tiiat  is  put  in.  If  this  bill  should  pass  without  that 
proviso  in  it,  it  would  take  about  a  year  longer  to  become  effective  than  it  would 
with  the  proviso.  In  order  to  gain  a  year's  time  we  ask  for  the  insertion  of 
these  words. 

Mr.  Tones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
(The  motion  to  amend,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to.) 
The  Chairman.  How  about  section  7?   Is  there  not  some  <»bjecti(m  to  sec- 
tion 7? 

Mr.  Meadows-  I  leave  that  to  the  conmiittee. 
Mr.  AswEtiL.  I  have  none. 
Mr.  Jokes.  I  have  none. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  discussed  here  the  other  day? 

Mr.  Meadows.  Mr.  McLaughlin  did  raise  an  objection  t<»  section  7.  and  I 
ncA-er  did  get  from  him  exactly  the  point  that  he  raised,  except  that  he  thought 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  granted  too  much  authority  in  general.  I 
made  the  proposition  to  Mr.  McLaughlin  that  so  far  as  the  department  was 
concerned  we  would  let  him  eliminate  the  objectionable  language  from  section  7. 

The  Chairman,  Suppose  you  read  section  7. 

The  CJu^K  (readix^).  "That  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  the  Seeretaigr  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  cause  the  Inspection,  in- 
eluding  the  sampling  of  any  cotton  involved  in  any  transaction  or  shipment  in 
commerce,  wherever  such  cotton  may  be  found,  or  of  any  cotton  with  respect 
to  V.  hich  a  determination  of  the  true  classification  is  requested  under  section  4 

of  this  act." 

IMr.  PuRNEix.  What  is  the  controversy? 

IMr.  IMeadows.  He  says  there  is  too  much  authority. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  He  has  exactly  that  much  authority,  or  more,  under  the  ^in* 
grading  act  and  under  the  packer-control  act. 

Mr.  Mbaoowb.  I  made  this  argument  before  the  committee  the  other  day,  that 
the  Secretary  is  eaUed  upon  to  perform  a  duty,  and  there  is  nothing  like  giving 
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him  authority  to  fulfill  the  duty  which  you  impose  upon  him.  Tt  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  department  to  go  chasing  all  over  tlie  country  to  find  bales  of 
cotton  to  sample  in  every  little  market. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  agreeable  to  pass  this  section  

Mr.  AswEiJU  I,  move  that  section  7  be  approved. 

The  Chaisman.  I  think  we  had  better  leave  that  open. 

:Mr.  AswEIX.  All  right. 

Mr.  Meadows.  Tiie  department  is  perfectly  willing  to  follow  the  judgment,  of 
this  committee  in  this  matter.  We  think,  tliough.  that  we  ought  to  be  given 
adequate  autlunity.  although  we  do  not  intend  to  abuse  that  authority. 

The  Chairman.  Is  section  8  api)roved  ofV 
Mr.  Meadows.  I  had  n<»  criticism  of  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  stand  approved  by  the  committee?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MRAnows.  In  section  9,  line  22,  I  understand  that  the  word  sections 
should  he  singular  and  the  "and"  should  be  changed  to  "or,"  making  it  read: 

*'  section  2  or  8." 

Mr.  Jones.  I  move  the  adoption  of  that  amendment. 

(The  motion  to  amend,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to.) 

Mr.  Meadoavs.  There  is  one  more  thing  that  sliould  receive  the  attention  of 
this  Citmmittee.  and  that  is  the  date  on  which  this  law  should  become  effective,, 
if  passed.    CUir  suggestion  is  that  it  become  effective  on  August  1,  1923. 

Mr.  AswEix.  What  objection  w^ould  there  be  to  having  it  become  effective 
immediately? 

Mr,  Mkadows.  It  would  be  better  to  give  the  cotton  trade  several  months' 

notice  of  the  change  in  methods  of  doing  business.  The  cotton  year  ends  on 
July  31.  August  is  always  a  dull  period  and  you  would  start  in  your  new 
year  on  new  terms.    It  will  l)e  a  new  section  at  tl^  end  of  the  bilL 

The  Chairman.  Read  the  section. 

Mr.  Meadows  (reading).  'Section  14.  This  act  shall  become  eftective  on 
and  after  August  1,  1923." 

You  understantl,  if  this  l)ill  should  not  pass  the  Senate  iu  time  and  it 
cAiould  pass  in  say  July,  I  suggest  that  then  you  add  a  year  to  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  shoud  think  you  should  say  "This  act  will  become  effective 
on  August  1, 1823.'' 

Mr.  AswEix.  May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  will  save  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  of  the  House  if  this  bill  be  introduced  with  these  amend- 
ments all  in  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clarke.  That  is  a  good  suggestion. 

The  (^hairman.  Yes.   Is  there  any  motion  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

(The  motion  to  amaid,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to.) 

Mr.  PuRNEix.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  section  7? 

The  Chairman.  There  was  some  objection  to  that 

Mr.  Clarke.  In  view  of  ttie  <^jection,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  tate  final 

action  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fulmer,  suppose  you  confer  with  Mr.  McLaughlin, 
and  whoever  drafted  this,  and  if  agreeable  to  them  you  mi^t  introduce  It 
with  that  section  as  it  is  and  with  these  amendments. 

Mr.  Fulmer.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  AswBu:..  We  do  not  want  to  authorize  him  to  change  that  section. 
The  Chairman.  No ;  but  if  the  section  is  agreeable  to  him  you  can  then  in- 
troduce it 

Mr.  Fotmer.  May  I  suggest  that  you  allow  me  to  reintroduce  the  bill  as  it 
stands  now,  leaving  that  section  in?  I  do  not  think  fliere  Is  any  serious  ob- 
jection, and  that  could  be  changed. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  ought  to  pass  upon  it. 

Mr.  AswELL.  I  move  that  when  the  committee  adjourns  it  adjonm  to  meet 
Thursday  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(After  informal  discussion  relative  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee-) 

Mr.  Jones.  I  suggest  we  meet  in  the  morning,  not  for  the  purpose  of  having 
any  hearing,  but  Just  for  tiie  purpose  of  taking  any  action  the  committee  may- 
see  fit  on  bills  tiiat  have  been  completed? 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  10  o*do^ 
a.  m.,  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  February  13, 1S230 
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